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The President's Message 





Tus is the time for taking account of ourselves and of our progress. Just 
as individuals may well consider making a fresh start at the beginning of a new year, 
so may we in our parent-teacher work. Officers, chairmen, and members have had 
certain responsibilities and opportunities in the past months. 


Ler us look back and question ourselves: Have our programs been well 
planned, and have our activities meant real progress? Have we spent our time effec- 
tively, not wasting it? Are our teachers participating, and do they know that we are 
eager to have them do so? Have the fathers been invited to assist, rather than to be 
entertained? Have you, as parent or teacher, tried to see how much the association 
would mean if you were to exchange positions? 


/’\RE you developing better homes because of parent education? Are 


your schools improv ed because of home cooperation? How practical is that coopera- 
tion, and how can it be made more so? 


| las the social and cultural environment for your children improved 
because there is an organized effort on the part of your group to provide wholesome 
amusement, fine social standards, and beautiful backgrounds for living? 


Waar have you started to do? How closely are you approximating 
your goal? Are all your members doing something ? Have they learned to work for 


results rather than for praise? Are they finding “self-expression” more vital than the 
good of the whole group? 


Have you stimulated membership and progress by your own enthusiasm 


and service? How much has your organization grown in accomplishments, as well as 
in membership ? 


You may be conscious of mistakes made last year; they-mark the general 


frailty of mankind but should spur you on to better achievements. Acknowledge them 
and start anew. 

“T hold it truth with him who sings 

To one clear harp in divers tones, 

That men may rise on stepping stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


Dherincce U2 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Kissing 
Our Boys 


By HELEN Rocers AKERS 


Illustrated by Arthur Herrick 


oT long ago I was a guest of the 
| \ Progressive Mothers’ Club of a 

neighboring town, where the speaker 
for that afternoon—a man of national re- 
nown—had been asked to select his topic 
for discourse from the general subject, 
Adolescent Problems. 

The particular problem upon which the 
speaker chose to dwell that afternoon was 
one that has chiefly to do with the adoles- 
cent’s parents. Because of the unanimous 
and grateful acceptance of the speaker’s 
theory by the club members, who had paid 
the sum of $100 for the lecture, because 
I think such acceptance might be quite gen- 
eral, and because I believe the speaker to 
be very much on the wrong track, I am 
promulgating a sort of “obverse theorem.” 
I base my argument on seven years’ teach- 
ing experience in high schools and ‘on the 
“cut and try” method used on my own son, 
now a senior in high school. 

At the outset the speaker sought to chal- 
lenge the mothers present by apostrophizing 
rather dramatically: “I wonder if your son 
and daughter received a kiss before they left 
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you for the day! Mothers, do you know 
that adolescents, as a class, are starved for 
affection? That the indifference and way- 
wardness often manifest at this period are 
due to a feeling that they are unloved?” 
Continuing (and this is the part with which 
I disagree), the speaker stated that the cor- 
rection of this feeling and its occasional 
tragic consequence is to be found in the 
old-fashioned embrace. “The adolescent is 
timid. He will not volunteer. Draw him 
into your arms, fathers and mothers,” said 
the speaker, “and don’t be afraid that some- 
one will see you kiss him.” 

To illustrate, the speaker said that re- 
cently he had waited an hour or more at 
a railroad station for a belated train, and 
during this time he had been shocked at 
the large number of parents who were see- 
ing their sons and daughters off to summer 
camps for a period of six weeks or so with 
no more evidence of affection than a formal 
hand-shake. One father in particular, who 
had everything in the world to give his 
adolescent son, parted with him by extend- 
ing his hand from a full-length arm and 
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saying, “Good-bye, son, and good luck.” 
And that was all. This high school sopho- 
more received no kiss! No embrace! 

By the sighs that exuded from the audi- 
ence and by that indefinable atmosphere of 
resolve that greets an appreciated speaker, 
I felt morally certain that every mother 
present would go home with a bad con- 
science and an unshakable determination. 

If my seven years’ experience with adoles- 
cent boys has taught me anything at all, it 
is that at the age of twelve or thirteen 
there comes over the average boy a certain 
change in his attitude toward things senti- 
mental. His outward shrinking from pub- 
lic manifestations of affection is due to a 
refinement—a development—of the real 
thing within. Before this the little boy has 
kissed and been kissed as a matter of course. 
Now comes the development of his own per- 
sonality. He begins to think about things 
—and to dislike, above all else, an outward 
show. In urging the parent not to be afraid 
that someone will see him kissing his son, 
I fear the lecturer is shielding the parent 
at the expense of the adolescent. 

There probably are adolescent girls, and 
there may be adolescent boys, who wish to 
be kissed in public by their elders, but in 
recalling the five or six hundred boys be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and eighteen 
who came under my observation during my 
teaching days, I can picture not more than 
three or four who would have chosen to 
be thus fondled at a railroad station. 

Taking another slant at the thing: Are 
the adolescents of this decade so lacking in 
voluntary action of this sort? Without hav- 
ing one’s ear so very close to the ground 
it seems to me that one hears of a good deal 
of spontaneity among the high school stu- 
dents. Does it not appear that he who 
wishes to kiss, kisses whom he wishes if he 
can? 

I grant that the adolescent period is a 
sort of “Sturm und Drang” for many boys 
and girls. It is a growing period with 
many newly sprouted emotions and im- 
pulses which the child himself does not un- 
derstand. It is a time when parents should 
be all-wise and all-sympathetic, a time when 
the child needs every assurance of his par- 
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ents’ trust, respect, and love. And here 
the embrace is beautiful, if mutual. But are 
there not -thousands of ways in which these 
assurances can be shown other than through 
physical contact? 

Speaking as one who has not forgotten 
her own childhood, I hope to be pardoned 
for a little reminiscence. When I was a 
small girl my mother had many stoutish, 
warm, and enthusiastic friends who fre- 
quently came “to spend the day.” They 
were all good people, and I think I might 
not have hated these occasions so cordially 
if, for me, they had not all begun and 
ended with a perfect debauch of kissing. 

The arrival of these women was my cue 
for seeking the haymow. And there I 
would remain until dragged into their pres- 
ence, usually with the introduction, ‘““Now 
this is Helen, the baby.” Forthwith these 
stoutish, warm, and middle-aged ladies, one 
by one would draw me to their warm and 
ample bosoms and proceed to print my face 
and neck with moist and unsavory kisses. 
Oh, how I hated it! And yet I could not 
resist, when caught. It simply wasn’t done. 
And for the next few minutes I was ex- 
pected to stand around and look pleasant 
while those sticky evidences of affection 
dried on my person. Then, with the first 
wavering glances of the guests in another 
direction, I would rush pell mell for the 
pump or the horse trough. And here | 
would scrub till I could smell nothing but 
laundry soap. 

Out in the haymow I spent many a 
philosophic hour pondering over this pro- 
cedure, and at quite an early age I came to 
the conclusion that a kiss must be “wanted 
on both sides” or else it isn’t a kiss. 

When our boy was a baby he was the 
plumpest, rosiest, happiest child that ever 


came by invitation. (Yes, his mother is 
speaking.) And I must confess that I in- 
dulged myself in kissing him, not on the 
mouth, perhaps, but certainly upon every 
other square inch of his perfect little body. 
He apparently liked it and would chuckle 
in the happiest manner imaginable. 

About the time this boy was twelve years 
of age he exhibited the traits of a large per- 
centage of normal twelve-year-olds. By his 
manner it was evident that he did not want 
to be kissed, and his father and I gave up 
the practice just before the boy made any 
emphatic statements about it. There was 
never anything said about kissing or not 
kissing. As a daily indulgence upon our 
part, it just ceased. But omitting the good- 
night kiss didn’t mean that his favorite des- 
sert automatically disappeared from the 
table ; that his school report was not scanned 
for an excuse for sympathetic encourage- 
ment; that little attentions—a new tie, new 
socks, week-end excursions to the woods or 
lake, new books, and efforts to make his 
room attractive—were not increased ten- 
fold. 

On this boy’s fifteenth birthday we 
motored with him and his duffel bags to a 
neighboring city where he was to join a 
group of fifty boys chosen from all over 
the United States to go on a six-weeks’ tour 
of old New England. When the time for 
parting came and many of these adolescents 
were being caressed by mothers and grand- 
mothers—I didn’t see any fathers kiss their 
sons, although there may have been some— 
a furtive, embarrassed expression stole over 
my boy’s face. I glanced around and scanned 
the faces of the boys. In the kissing, not 


one of them seemed to be taking an active 
part. They were submitting, most of them 
(Continued on page 312) 
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Courtesy Better Homes in America 


The 
Children’s Playroom 


By M. Loutse C. HastinGs 





“VERY home where there are children 
x! should have a playroom even if 
4 some other room must be given up, 
for it means much in their lives. It should 
always be a sunny room and if possible the 
sunniest room in the house. More and 
more we realize the value of sun baths and 
sun rays. The very modern house will 
cater to this knowledge of the curative 
value of sunlight by having the ordinary 
window panes of the playroom replaced by 
the new window glass which permits the 
ultra-violet rays of the sun to pass directly 
into the room where the child is at play. 
Everthing in the room, the walls, the 
pictures, the floor coverings, the furniture, 
the toys, the books—all contribute an in- 
fluence which makes the room a valuable 
agency in character building. Certain ques- 
tions arise as we plan for this room: What 
do we wish the walls to do for our chil- 
dren? What pictures do we wish to in- 
fluence them? Shall color schemes be used ? 
These and many other questions will come 
to the thinking, creative father and mother. 
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There is a modern wall covering which 
has great advantages, for it may be cleaned 
with a damp cloth, with no injury to the 
paper. It has a cloth backing, and is strong 
enough not to become disfigured where 
chairs and kiddy-cars and playroom toys 
knock against it. As it comes plain or fig- 
ured, parents are not limited in their selec- 
tion of design. It seems to me that plain 
paper is advantageous, for it affords oppor- 
tunity for the child to cut out pictures or 
silhouettes of animals and children, or, in 
fact, whole nursery tales and, with the 
mother’s help, paste them in different cor- 
ners of the room or even as a border above 
the shelves that hold the books and toys. 
We should always bear in mind the age of 
the child who lives a part of each day in 
the playroom. In selecting the color scheme 
we should consider whether the coloring 
will stimulate or antagonize, or give a feel- 
ing of rest and serenity. 

If there is no closet in this room, hooks 
should be placed in one corner where the 
child may hang his coat and hat, and rather 
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low so that the child can reach them. A 
lesson to be taught early in life is to take 
care of one’s clothes. Having hooks at suit- 
able height for the child helps in the train- 
ing. A closet of some sort is an important 
part of the playroom and may be made an 
educational factor. 

The floor should be made not only safe 
for bare feet, but it should be attractive. 
Figured linoleum offers untold fun for chil- 
dren, especially those who delight in “make- 
believe.” A play-proof floor is a boon to 
mothers, one whose surface is not damaged 
by the activities of childhood, and is easy 


ture, else the imagination will be hampered. 
The playroom should have an atmosphere 
of its own. It may be comfortable and in 
perfect taste and yet be childlike. Never 
should it be loaded with “things.” Sim- 
plicity is the keynote for this particular 
room, otherwise the child mind will be dis- 
turbed with material possessions. 

The furniture should be of a size suit- 
able to the child’s build and to his mental 
development. When he outgrows the first 
furniture he should have things of a larger 
size and pass his tiny chairs and tables down 
to his little brothers and sisters—if there 
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This nursery is an excellent example of what such a room should be like. 


to keep clean. A small rug is useful. A 
child will like to sit upon it as he plays, 
especially if the floor happens to be cold. 
He may be drawn from place to place on 
his rug, and what fun he will have during 
these impromptu rides! An old-fashioned 
hassock that dates back to grandfather’s 
day will not come amiss, either. Hassocks 
with attractive coverings are returned to 
use. They are close to the floor yet the 
child is not directly on the floor itself. A 
low wooden stool delights the tiny tot, also. 
A seat-swing hung in the doorway affords 
many hours of fun and quiet play. 

There will be much to consider when 
furnishing the playroom. The child should 
not be overburdened with too much furni- 
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is anything left to pass down! And the fur- 
niture selected should be well-made and 
durable, because it will have hard wear if 
the child is normal. Certain pieces of furni- 
ture may be added from time to time, for 
this room never needs to be a finished 
product. 

A corner finished with a pretty table and 
chair and a little cupboard for his own 
dishes is suggested for a child who has a 
difficult time eating. If it is spoken of as 
“the breakfast room” and the furniture is 
reserved wholly for meal time, it will ap- 
peal to the child’s imagination. 

Little people like a sand table in the 
house for inside days. Sand in the playroom 
(Continued on page 308) 
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To School 


Or to Work? 


By ALEXANDER Morrison 


Late Executive Secretary, Massachusetts Child Labor Committee 


oT long ago a friend who knew of 
| \ my interest in the problems of child 


labor said to me: “You talk about 


the problems and evils 
of child labor and no 
doubt there are plenty 
of them. Yet I worked 
when I was fourteen 
and it never did me any 
harm. Why shouldn’t 
my son do likewise?” 

He was asking a per- 
fectly sincere question 
—and a most common 
one. My answer was 
equally sincere: “Find 
your boy the same sort 
of job and working 
conditions, and no 
doubt I should say to 
him, ‘Go to it, Son!’” 


The illustrations in this 


article are used through the 
courtesy of the Massachusetts 
Child Labor Committee. 
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That father was surprised at my reply, 
but it set him thinking, as I had hoped it 
would. Can we get others to think, too? 


Times have changed 
since that man went to 
work. This is an age 
of mechanical perfec- 
tion and keen competi- 
tion. Gone are the sorts 
of jobs at which our 
fathers worked as boys 
—hand tasks with the 
joy of creating, of see- 
ing some article come 
to life under their 
hands. Now we see 
only one routine task 
completed, the addition 
of a single bolt or 
operation, the turning 
out by mechanical 
hands of endless 


W ork in a cotton mill 
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numbers of articles looking exactly alike. 

Competition, too, forces us to greater 
speed, turns our work into wearisome mo- 
notony. The cry is to hurry—faster—to 
complete a job in the least possible time as 
contrasted with the leisurely pace of even 
a few years ago. 

At a time when our boys and girls bring 
to industry the maximum of eager interest, 
active imagination, and nervous energy, it 
offers in return only dull monotony and 
routine. Is that the sort of life into which 
we should invite immature nerves and 
muscles, stretching with adolescent curios- 
ity? 

There are two factors to modern child 
labor which we as parents or teachers can- 
not afford to ignore: the task itself, and 
even more important, the conditions under 
which it is pursued together with their fu- 
ture effect upon the child. 

Consider a lad, his head full of vague 
ambitions, his pockets, in imagination, filled 
with spending money. He has left school 
and the pursuit of education as an escape 
from childish dissatisfactions. He “didn’t 
like studying,” “didn’t get on well with his 
teacher,” or more often, “his pal works and 
why shouldn’t he?” 

Do his parents object, exercise their right 
of guidance and forceful persuasion? ‘Too 
often they do not, justifying themselves 
with weak arguments. They say it is the 
spirit of the times; the sacrifices necessary 
to keep a child in school are hard on them; 
they find it easier to let him go his own way 
than to argue; or they even feel it right 
for him to help support them. It is the cry 
of present need, fancied or real, as opposed 
to future welfare and the greater earning 
power of continued education. 


Evils of Child Labor 
ND what is this lad’s work? Errand 
boy, probably—some such “arm and 
leg” job requiring a minimum of brain 
work. That is all he can obtain at the 
age of fourteen or fifteen. Employers real- 
ize his lack of dependability and judgment, 
hence can afford to offer him only a “blind 
alley job’—one without any real future. 
And the effect upon such children is quickly 
apparent—too often foretells adult failure. 
Their jobs are unstable, physically tiring. 
Lack of advancement brings discouragement 
and dissatisfactions which force the child’s 
repressed energies into other outlets—street 
corner excitements — delinquencies. ‘The 
very fact that these children hold their first 
few jobs only three to six months as an 

average is a challenge in itself. 

So it is not merely the work itself which 
merits our study but also the moral and 
mental factors inherent in it. Progressive 
states everywhere are studying these factors 
of child labor and their effects on future 
citizens ; agricultural pursuits and danger- 
ous trades especially have received their 
well-merited attention. 

With the gradual passing of the small 
home farm, agriculture has become more 
and more industrialized—dependent upon 
mass production, competition, and mass 
labor. This has sharpened certain evils— 
the promiscuous mingling of transient adult 
and child labor, migratory labor, the lack 
of sanitary conditions, moral protection, 
and regulation of working hours. Up to 
the present, most states have exempted 
child labor in agriculture from such control 
or regulation, but changed conditions are 
demanding a more progressive attitude. 

(Continued on page 314) 
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School 


on Trial 


By FLoretre Luce NorpLuNpD 








| 


BELIEVE in our public 
| schools. I believe they 

are the best institu- 
tions in which the chil- 
dren of a democracy 
receive their education. 
Because I believe this, I 
wish to see the _ public 
school system meet every 
need of the students in its 
important work. Present 














quently many tired heads 
are bent over encyclope- 
dias after bedtime has ar- 
rived. 

Two and sometimes 
three times each year the 
much -talked-of city-wide 
curriculum tests are given. 


The supposed purpose of 


these tests is to measure 











the achievement of the 





tendencies in education do 

not seem to fulfill this purpose. There are 
certain factors in our school systems which, 
I believe, are detrimental to the child’s 
welfare and which retard his development. 


Too Many Subjects 


IRST, I believe that our elementary 

school curriculum is too crowded. The 
child in the fifth or sixth grade is asked to 
make himself proficient in seven or more 
subjects daily. He is called upon to pre- 
pare work for auditorium programs, prac- 
tice for school orchestras and glee clubs, 
train for color guard and safety squad, 
practice for play festival, drill for music 
week, and participate in special local school 
programs. A large part of his social science 
and English consists of elaborate projects 
which require considerable research, much 
of which must be made at home. Conse- 
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child, and so it is his duty 
to produce results. He is constantly reminded 
that his grade and his school must rank 
near the top and that no loyal pupil would 
cause his school to fall below the city stand- 
ard. 

One day we drill him in sentence after 
sentence and train him for the test in cor- 
rect English usage, but the next day he 
hands in a story with the very same errors 
which in the previous lesson he had been 
drilled not to make. We give him true and 
false, multiple choice, and fact drills to 
boost his reading score. The next hour he 
is unable to give the facts stated in a simple 
thought problem. Somehow, in spite of our 
research, our projects, and our curriculum 
tests, the child does not know how to apply 
his knowledge. 

Whether or not he receives a failing 
grade in arithmetic on his report card 
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depends upon his score in the approaching 
arithmetic tests. So for weeks he slaves at 
fever heat, racing with members of his 
class, challenging children in other rooms, 
and working many practice tests. Yea, 
verily, he sees figures chase each other up 
and down the table as he drinks his milk. 
In this nervous whirl he studies, he plays, 
he eats, and between times he sleeps. And 
the result? For some, a very high score, 
perhaps ; for others, disappointment. One re- 


a real service by developing in the child a 
strong physique and steady nerves, by estab- 
lishing the habit of physical exercise in the 
open air, and by creating a love for the out 
of doors. This will mean fewer subjects in 
the day’s program and fewer extra-curricular 
activities, but it will contribute to the health 
and happiness of the people of our country. 

For part of this outdoor play period the 
child should be unhampered by the direct 
supervision of the teacher on the play- 


sult is certain. Such 
procedure fills our 
rooms with high- 
strung, uncontrolled 
children, ready at 
the least provoca- 
tion to explode like 
sticks of dynamite. 

I do not wish to 
imply that this re- 
search, these proj- 
ects, and these tests 
are without value. 
They have merit, 
and I believe they 
have a place in the 
school program. I 
do believe, however, 
that they are too 
strongly emphasized. 
To satisfy the ex- 
perimental urge, 
someone, some- 
where, has lost his 





Mrs. Nordlund wrote this 
provocative article after more 
than eighteen years of teaching 
in elementary and secondary 
schools in Wisconsin and Colo- 
rado. 

After reading “School on 
Trial” in manuscript, an edu- 
cator of high standing wrote: 
“T certainly admire the teacher 
who has such courage of her 
convictions as Mrs. Nordlund 
has shown in this article. Thou- 
sands of teachers no doubt feel 
the same way, but perhaps they 
have had no opportunity to 
give expression to their views. 
I think she has done this well.” 
And, of course, it should be of 
equal interest to parents. 


ground. He should 
be given a chance to 
use his own initia- 
tive, and to put into 
practice the prin- 
ciples of good sports- 
manship which he 
has been taught. 


Motivation 


a 1 believe 
the subjects 
taught are too super- 
ficially motivated. 
One of the prin- 
ciples in the up-to- 
date teacher’s peda- 
gogical bible is that 
every lesson must be 
motivated. It is not 
sufficient for the 
child quietly to pe- 
ruse his reading les- 
son just because he 








balance just a little. 

















loves to read. He 





The emphasis should 
be placed on work that is less spectacular 
and more thorough. 


Recreation and Education 


ECOND, I believe that the modern school 
S program should provide for more out- 
side recreation. A larger part of the day 
should be spent in developing the muscles 
and resting the nerves in the fresh air and 
sunshine. Our medical profession tells us 
that we are becoming a nation of neurotics. 
This is due to too much time spent indoors, 
not enough physical exercise, and overwork 
of the nervous system. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the school to render the nation 
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must know before 
he begins just why he is reading this par- 
ticular lesson today. Often he is faced 
with a list of questions to answer. It isn’t 
enough for him to master his social science 
for facts. He no longer studies merely to 
acquire knowledge. He must study his les- 
son so that he may make a toy, work at the 
sand table, or build a house in industrial 
art. 

He must study his English because he 
wishes to participate in a dramatization. 
He writes his poetry because the best poem 
will be selected for the auditorium program. 
So he excitedly prances from one activity 
to the next. If he isn’t interested, the 
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teacher must create a 
situation which will 
interest him. Right 
here it might be well 
to remember that the 
teacher deals with 
from thirty-five to 
forty-five person- 
alities, and that 
each reacts differ- 
ently to the same 
situation; so the 
© teacher might be 
faced with the problem of creating forty- 
five interesting situations. 

Instead of exerting a quieting, steadying 
influence in this restless world, the school 
is fanning the embers of nervous unrest and 
creating in the child an unnatural situation 
which life cannot satisfy. He is not learn- 
ing to work for work’s sake. Hard work 
produced a Morse, a Franklin, an Edison. 
Our eminent men tell us that the greatest 
satisfaction in life is in doing work well. 
The child of today is missing the thrill of 
that greatest satisfaction. How sad his 
awakening when he finds that the world 
demands that a task be done not because he 
likes to do it, not because of any offered 
reward, but because it is his duty to do it! 












Noise in School 


Faw I believe that a great deal of 
JL’ the noise in the schoolroom should be 
eliminated. While business recognizes the 
importance of quiet and freedom from in- 
terruption, and is introducing noiseless 
typewriters, providing separate rooms in 
which typists and dictaphone operators may 
work, and lining rooms to shut out the 
noises of the street, the schoolroom grows 
noisier and noisier. The introduction of the 
so-called industrial arts into the traditional 
school marks the climax of pandemonium. 
Picture Susie and Willie studying the 
development of the railroad and Teacher 
instructing Sam and Sarah to subtract frac- 
tions by the additive method; while John, 
Max, and George pound with the ham- 
mers and buzz with the saws, making an 
airship. No wonder little temperamental 
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Doris puts her hands to her flushed face in 
despair. 
Time for Lunch 

IFTH, I believe more attention should 
Fre given to the child’s noon lunch. Here 
the home should shoulder a greater re- 
sponsibility. Perhaps this may mean fewer 
bridge luncheons for Mother. Unless the 
school provides a well-equipped cafeteria, 
the elementary school child, with few ex- 
ceptions, should go home to eat a warm 
lunch. If the lunch period is too short to 
allow this, it should be lengthened. I have 
seen too many school lunchrooms in which 
fifteen to forty pupils are herded. In haste 
they munch apples, swallow sandwiches, 
and gulp milk. Then they rush wildly to 
the playground. Thus is laid the corner 
stone of indigestion. 


Getting Near the Child 


IXTH, I believe that rooms should be 

more carefully classified. For both the 
mental and physical welfare of the group, . 
a child who is continuously a law breaker, 
who is intentionally disrespectful, who de- 
mands and takes a major share of the teach- 
er’s time and energy, who disturbs his class- 
mates, should be segregated from the group 
and put into a smaller group with those of 
his kind. Children who are doing the square 
thing should not be subjected to the strain, 
the tension, and the harmful influence of 
one or two who do not choose to conform. 


(Continued on page 312) 














If We 
Don’t Spank— 
WHAT 


9 


GROUP of parents 
A who had met to 
form a study club 


recently were asked to choose a subject for 
discussion. In a chorus they replied, “‘Pun- 
ishment.”’ 

“I don’t know how to punish,” wailed 
one of the mothers. “If I put Bobby on a 
chair, it doesn’t seem to make any impres- 
sion on him; and if I shut him up in his 
room, he has a lovely time playing there.” 

“I contend that there are a good many 
opportunities lost in our family for a real 
old-fashioned spanking,” declared a father 
with emphasis. 

The questions may be summed up thus: 
If we must punish, when and how shall 
we do it? If spanking is “old-fashioned,” 
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By KATHERINE H. READ 
Illustrated by Heman Fay, Jr. 


what are the substitutes to- 
day for the proverbial “rod” 
of yesterday which our par- 
ents felt was so essential ? 

The answers to these questions can be 
found, I believe, in the changing concep- 
tions of what we want our children to be 
and the increased knowledge of how habits 
and attitudes tending toward any goal are 
developed. Ideals have shifted rapidly in 
the twentieth century. Our ultimate goal 
is not a dutiful child. We are far more 
concerned in developing in our children 
independence, self-control, and a respect for 
the rights of others. 

Mere obedience is no longer an end in 
punishment. We do not punish a child just 
“to make him mind.” Why should children 
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mind unless the act is reasonable and 
brings them some satisfaction? We must 
interpret “reasonable” here from the point 
of view of the child. It is not reasonable 
to expect instant obedience from the child 
who is engrossed in a fascinating picture 
book. It is not reasonable to expect a child 
to manage a kiddy-car in the house with- 
out bumping the furniture. If he is ex- 
pected to do this and is punished when he 
fails, he is likely to have less respect for 
the next command and the next punish- 
ment. Often there is not the smallest satis- 
faction for the child in good behavior, not 
even the approval of the parents. The par- 







“Peace was restored 
almost before it had 
vanished.” 


ents’ attention, unfortunately, is reserved 
for the more exciting occasions when dis- 
cipline seems necessary. If we cannot make 
a command reasonable from the child’s 
standpoint, we can at least give him satis- 
faction by praising the right performance 
and thus gaining his better cooperation. 
One of the chief dangers in punishing 
“to teach the child to mind” is that such 
punishment is too often only an outlet for 
an irritated parent. Because there is not 
instant obedience, parental pride may be 
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hurt. The parent thinks, “I’ll show that 
youngster that he can’t get away with 
that,” and the administering of a good 
spanking soothes the parent’s injured feel- 
ings and restores his feeling of superiority. 
This is almost always true of corporal 
punishment and in this lies its great ob- 
jection. Spanking is a release for the par- 
ent’s emotion of annoyance, anger, fright, 
or perhaps just perplexity. If one could 
spank cold-bloodedly, without emotion, 
much of the objection might be removed. 
But can one? We have learned the value 
of greater objectivity in handling a child’s 
problems, and spanking is “old-fashioned.” 


Why Obedience? 

ie we do not punish to get obedience as 

an end in itself, why do we ask a child 
to obey? Briefly the reasons may be 
summed up thus: First, we demand obedi- 
ence to keep a child from physical injury 
from which, as yet, he has not the judgment 
to protect himself. Second, we demand 
obedience to keep the child from injuring 
others or from seriously damaging property. 
Third, we demand obedience from him in 
the attempt to teach him certain habits and 
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attitudes which we consider necessary for 
him to learn. 

Our right to demand obedience under 
the first two headings is obviously based on 
what we feel is our superior knowledge of 
the child’s physical welfare and that of 
those around him. The question that re- 
mains how to obtain obedience for 
these ends. We may, perhaps, be _hesi- 
tant about pressing our right under the 
third point too far, for we are capable of 
making mistakes here. There are plenty of 
unfortunate people in the world who were 
brought up to mind their parents and to do 
the things that were 


Is 


Another important question for parents 
to ask themselves is whether punishment is 
an effective way to teach the lesson which 
they have in mind. Discipline often results 
in effects just opposite to those intended. 
The child who is forced to say ‘“How-do- 
you-do?” politely to Mother’s friends when 
he is interested in a game of marbles is 
usually not getting practice in the habit of 
politeness. Quite the reverse! He is prob- 
ably the child who will shout some de- 
cidedly impolite remark over the front gate 
when Mother is not there. Politeness is 
not forced upon us. The child who obeys 

because of fear is 





considered best for 
them, who are now 
unhappy, ineffective 
individuals, incap- 
able of standing on 
their own feet. We 
may not necessarily 
be wiser in knowing 
the paths to happi- 
ness. 

There are also 
limits to the habits 
and attitudes which 


in the school. 


we should try to 
teach the child, 
limits imposed by 


Chicago. 


the child’s interests 
and developing abili- as 





The author of this article is 
a psychologist in the nursery 
school conducted by the home 
economics department of Pur- 
due University. Part of her 
work is leading a discussion 
group of parents of the children 


as a psychologist at the Chil- | 
dren’s Consultation Center in | 
Buffalo, New York, and at the 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile 
Research with headquarters in 


~ || learning fear and 
| not the desired act. 
The child who is 
continually cor- 
rected is usually the 
child who is nega- 
tivistic, increasingly 
hard to manage, al- 
ways ready to see 
how much he can 
“get by” with. We 
must consider what 
we are really teach- 
| ing through the pun- 
| ishment we inflict. 
| Training imposed 
entirely from the 
outside through pun- 


She has served | 








ties. It is useless to 

try to train the child to do something be- 
fore the ability required by that act matures. 
Punishment is of no avail in* keeping the 
child from spilling things until he has sufh- 
cient coordination. Attempts to teach the 
child table manners will be painful until 
he has mastered the mechanism of eating 
and is eager to imitate the finer points and 
take his place at the table. Attitudes as 
well as acts develop progressively. It is 
futile to try to teach a small baby to share 
his toys. He must first learn that some 
things belong to him and some things to 
Brother before he can grasp the idea that 
things may still be his and yet be in the 
hands of another. Frequent need for pun- 
ishment may mean that the parent is de- 
manding the wrong action from the child. 
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‘ ishment is generally 
useless. The child must cooperate in the 
effective establishment of an attitude. If 
the aim of our training is to teach the child 
to do the thing when our authority is with- 
drawn, this should be the test to apply to 
our methods. To be effective, they must 
achieve this end. If the child is doing a 
thing because of fear of punishment, he 
probably will not continue to do it when 
that fear is withdrawn. If he is doing a 
thing because he is forced to do it, he 
may just be building up a resistance to 
the act which will keep him from doing 
it when he is free to choose for himself. 
With a child’s cooperation, punishment in 
order to train should rarely be necessary. 
Without his cooperation, it is generally 
useless. / 
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Equivalents for Punishment 

HERE are goals, however, 
"Thich we have set for 
our children. We are striving 
to teach them to achieve greater 
independence, to direct their 
own lives wisely, to use self- 
control, and to respect the 
rights of others. How, then, 
can we help them to reach 
these goals? 

Let us suggest some “moral equivalents” 
for punishment which will help us in our 
guidance. 

The use of tact is the first suggestion. 
Not coaxing nor bribing but common sense 
is the rule. “Can’t you button your own 
coat?” brings the reply directly suggested: 
“No, I can’t.” “We'll see how many but- 
tons John can fasten today” has a much 
greater chance of winning the right re- 
sponse. “Don’t put the silver on the table 
that way” may stifle a desire to help, while 
“This is the way we do it” may bring added 
cooperation. The very tone of the voice 
may make a situation a matter for punish- 
ment or for added help. Of such small 
things is tactful management composed. 

Directly related to tact is the second sub- 
stitute which we may call intelligent ma- 
nipulation of the environment. As far as 
possible we should put the child in situa- 
tions where it will be unnecessary to pun- 
ish. Often this means working by indirec- 
tion. A four-year-old had been busily 
drawing with crayons for some time when 
she grew restless, and turning, she started 
to scribble on her playmate’s paper. The 
playmate stoutly protested and a struggle 
seemed at hand when the mother wisely 
suggested, “If you want to put away your 
crayons, I’ll fix a place for you to blow 
bubbles.” Peace was restored almost before 
it had vanished, because the 
mother realized that a tired 
child gains little from discipline. 

The third equivalent for pun- 
ishment is self-discipline on the 
part of the child. This method 
does not shift the parent’s bur- 
den, but its success depends on 
consistency of action on the part 
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of both parents. If the same 
consequence inevitably follows 
when the child performs a cer- 
tain act, the child is free to 
choose: to perform the act and 
take the consequences, or not 
to perform it. It is no longer 
a gamble as to what Mother 
or Father will do, or whether 
they will do anything this 
time, but a lesson in the law 
of consequences. The child learns that one 
doesn’t get out of things by crying or by 
appealing from one parent to the other. A 
certain consequence follows a certain act, 
and the only way to avoid it is not to com- 
mit the act. There will be neither a “lec- 
ture” nor sympathy coming to the child; 
he faces the consequences of his own acts. 
Later in life he will have to do this many 
times and discipline himself according to 
what he knows of the consequences. If the 
discipline in the home has been haphazard 
and inconsistent, the child has learned to 
attach personal import to it, to assume no 
responsibility himself, but to “get by” when 
possible. He feels abused later when he has 
to suffer a consequence in life which he 
thought he could avoid. 

To improve our training of children, 
then, we shall not use that punishment 
which expresses disapproval or disappoint- 
ment in the child’s behavior, but only that 
which will help the child to discipline him- 
self and to achieve a wiser independence. 


The great end of instruction is not to 
stamp our minds on the young, but to stir 
up their own; not to make them see with 
our eyes, but to look inquiringly and stead- 
ily with their own; not to give them a defi- 
nite amount of knowledge,. but to inspire a 
fervent love of truth; not to form an out- 
ward regularity, but to touch in- 
ward springs; not to burden 
the memory, but to quicken and 
strengthen the power of thought, 
to awaken the conscience, so 
that they may discern and ap- 
prove for themselves what is 
everlastingly right and good. 


WILLIAM’ ELLERY CHANNING 
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The 
Rural School 


By ArTHUR DEAN 





SHORT while ago I 
A spoke before a small 
group of mature men 





The illustrations for 
Dr. Dean’s article are 
reproduced 
book on schoolhouses 
published in 1842. 


ro 


from a n 
getting away from the old 


place, dreams of the big city. 
_____| And then I saw those before 








and women in an abandoned 
schoolhouse which had been given by the 
town to the neighborhood. These neighbors, 
all farmers and farmers’ wives, had reglazed 
the windows, painted the walls, washed 
the floors, set up a stove, put a lock 
on the door, and placed new furniture 
in the building. As children they had at- 
tended this school, and as adults they had 
come back to it in order to discuss com- 
munity problems. 
Here’s the way 
to use old and 
abandoned cross- 
road school- 
houses. What a 
store of recollec- 
tions they hold! 
Before I spoke 
I was thinking 
about the dreams 
of those who once 
sat at the old 
school desks— 
dreams of suc- 
cess, dreams of 
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A schoolhouse costing from $400 to $550. 


me who had not gone away, 
who were still there, who had gone back 
to school, gone back to an adult school 
in order to study a course consisting of talk, 
friendliness, ice cream, and cake. But how 
well worth while! 

Here is the letter of a rural school 
teacher, and to her I literally take off my 
hat. It’s a pity there are not more like her 
—perhaps somewhere in your township 
there is one like 
her. If so, en- 
courage her. If 
there isn’t one 
like her, do all 
you can to see 
that one like her 
takes the place of 
the other teacher. 

Consolida- 
tion of schools is 
in many ways a 
good thing. It 
means finer build- 
ings, better paid 
teachers, more 
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variety of instruction, improved physical 
equipment. But somehow, nevertheless, this 
letter may hit you as it hits me. 


THE TEACHER'S LETTER 


Dear Dr. DEAN: 


Most of my teaching friends who taught 
in this little school of mine considered this 
position merely a stepping stone to getting 
a job in the central school. Although I have 
had two opportunities to be transferred to 
a larger school, I prefer to stay where | 
am, even though my teaching friends can- 


= 


vil Bo ORG 


for contact with the community. Gradually 
I have begun to fit myself into the picture 
and have asked myself, “Why can’t I be 
that teacher who can do things to vitalize 
her little school ?” 

A book sent by a friend, The Dynamic 
School of Tomorrow, has helped me a great 
deal to go on. 

I have begun to do some real work— 
have brought shrubs a little at a time each 
morning and planted them as a hedge along 
the front of the schoolhouse. I spend many 
afternoons and even my Saturdays working 
in the yard with my children. One resident 





The front of an early nineteenth century schoolhouse 


not seem to understand why I should stay 
in ‘the sticks” teaching four grades at once. 

I love the job and I wouldn’t find it 
possible to be irksome because I don’t have 
time enough to be irksome. Neither am | 
lonesome, because the children are such good 
companions. I have become acquainted and 
friendly with all the parents and accept in- 
vitations to their homes. Mothers come to 
my school in pairs and I like to have them 
because this instigates cooperation. They 
especially come to my holiday and patriotic 
exercises, picnics, and so forth, and do so 
nearly 100 per cent. 

In the past year I have begun to see the 
possibilities which the rural school offers 
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sent three boxes of hollyhock plants—wasn’t 
this cooperation? 

The most simple of my tasks was getting 
the children interested in a helpful, co- 
operative spirit. They brought from home 
all kinds of implements to aid in the dig- 
ging and planting, even forgetting to play 
in their interest to help. 

Now I want to form a “Good Habits 
Club” and have a manual training class 
for the older boys. I want to plan hikes 
that the children may observe nature at 
close quarters, have baseball teams, equip 
the school yard with swings, and so forth. 

Then I want to. form a parent-teacher 
association to bring the parents closer to 
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the school, to have them understand that 
cooperation with and interest in a school is 
a great factor in a community—that it will 
keep the home and school unified, really 
driving home the importance of the work- 
ing together of two outstanding, important 
units—the teacher and the parents—who 
have the most influence on the children who 
are the coming citizens. 

Do you think, with me, that I can make 
my little school the outstanding, vital, liv- 
ing, dynamic center that I dream of? 


AMBITIOUS SCHOOL TEACHER 


My bDEAR TEACHER: 

One of the great men of America 
D. Young—once 
went to a little 
school like yours 
and he, too, 
dreamed of what 
a school might 
mean to a coun- 
try boy. As the 
expression is, “he 
went away and 
made good.” And 
now he has come 
back to his little 
home school and, 
I think, ‘“‘made 
better” in that he 
has given the 
school a new building and a fine equipment, 
and he has tried to endow it with your 
wonderful spirit. 

In your school there’s an Owen D. 
Young, or a Hoover, or a MacDonald, or 
a Florence Nightingale, or a Lindbergh, or 
a Mrs. David O. Mears, or a Jane Addams. 





Owen 





An octagon schoolhouse 


Perhaps there is an Edison, or a Ford, or a 
Thoreau, or a Burroughs, or a Burbank, 
or a Bailey. 

Anyhow the clay is in front of you and 
your hands are subtle and the world is in 
books and in the out of doors and in the 
sky overhead and the earth beneath. 

Some day somebody is going to rise up 
and call you blessed—it may be the parents, 
or the children, or the taxpayers. It may 
be some graduate who shakes hands with 
you in the October of your life. 

You are doing one of the most satisfying 
things of life—the giving of yourself to a 
community and the bringing back to a rural 
school that life which is its right and privi- 
lege. Profession- 
ally you are mak- 
ing no mistake, 
you are a leader 
in a small place. 
You will be 
called upon to 
lead in a larger 
place, you will be 
asked to write 
about your work 
and lecture about 
it. Some day you 
will serve as a 
Professor of 
Rural Education, 
teaching and _ in- 
spiring others to do what you are now 
doing. 

Yours for continued good work, 


Ube hoa. 





turing problems. 





Lire insurance companies employ a staff of doctors and nurses to develop 
health among their present and prospective policyholders. Industry employs large 
staffs of chemists and physicists to bring about new solutions for present manufac- 
So statesmanship is beginning to realize that the solution of its 
most vexing problems lies not with the present generation, but with the next. Hence 
the child is coming to be recognized as one of the fundamental interests of states- 
men charged with handling public affairs—F. J. KELLY 
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A Page of Poems 


Decorations by Ken Stuart 


NAMES 


By CATHERINE MARSHALL 


When Mother calls me “Betty” 
I feel so very small, 

She has to help me tie my shoes, 
And find my croquet ball. 


But when she says “Elizabeth,” 
I seem to grow and grow. 

A name makes such a difference. 
Just why I hardly know. 


CHILDLESS 


Mary B. TyrRELu 


No tiny hand has ever touched my cheek 
Save of some sister’s child. 
No mother joy has ever swelled my breast 


Because my baby smiled. 
I’ve missed the joy that comes 


¢ through mother pain, 


That brings life all its best. 


No tiny weight has pressed my 
tired arms, 
No cry has pierced my rest; 


But if I give myself—my time, 
my strength— 
With all that I can bring 
To pray oy way for waver- 
ing baby feet, 
’T will soothe my coveting. 
January, 1932 


THE HOUSE GROWN OLD 


By Leonora G. BERRY 


It lifted crumbling eaves to meet the sun 
reluctantly, 
Protected from the rude and careless one, 
by intervening trees ; 
And over all, a sea of bloom, weaving a 
dream of charm, 
Moved with the gentle passing breeze, 
O’er the door of the house grown old. 


Quietly, it takes its ease, recalling halcyon 
days 
Of children’s laughter through the happy 
years; a mother singing low, 
As through it all was mingled the glory of 
honest peace. 
Sweet these echoes of long ago 
To the soul of the house grown old! 


I pause at the door of the house grown old, 
For here a story is told 
Of a miracle wrought by leaf and vine, 
O’er the ruins of 
a sacred shrine; 
And heroes march e: 
to the halls of 
fame 
From the door of 2 
the house grown ¥ 


old. 
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Echoes from 
Founders Day 


god | 


ComMPILED BY MasBet K. RAYMOND 
Acting Chairman, National Founders Day Committee 


HERE will be a na- 
' tion-wide observance 
of Founders Day 


during February when we 
shall honor Mrs. Theodore 
Birney and Mrs. Phoebe A. 
Hearst, co-founders, and 
others of those far-seeing 
souls who helped to build 











Mears, was paid to the na- 
tional treasurer. The other 
half was retained by the vari- 
ous states for extension work. 
Twenty-nine states increased 
their gifts and all gave most 
generously. 

Of special interest was the 
dedication last October of the 





well the structure which we 
now call the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. It is our privilege to learn 
to know the lives of these pioneers and dur- 
ing the month of February especially to 
honor them by means of programs, pageants, 
stories, songs, birthday cakes, and appro- 
priate ceremonies. These may be given in 
schools, churches, over the radio, and 
through the pages of the press. 

Our organization is made up of those who 
give volunteer service for child welfare. 
The extension of the work of the Congress 
is forwarded by voluntary Founders Day 
gifts. Last year $29,908.74 was contributed. 
One-half of this amount, with a gift of $100 
presented by pur chairman, Mrs. David O. 
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Phoebe A. Hearst School in 
Washington, D. C. Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 
National President, was present and spoke 
of the part Mrs. Hearst played in forward- 
ing educational progress, in establishing 
many free kindergartens, and in contrib- 
uting to the support of the parent-teacher 
movement. It is peculiarly fitting that the 
Alice Birney School should be situated in 
San Diego, California, Mrs. Hearst’s home 
state, and that the Phoebe Hearst School 
should be located in Washington, D. C., the 
home of Mrs. Birney for many years and 
the place where the National Congress was 
organized, February 17, 1897. 
The oldest living leader of the Congress 
is Mrs. Fannie J. Bailey, of Albany, N. Y., 
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who will this year celebrate her 
one-hundredth birthday. She joined 
Mrs. Birney and Mrs. Frederic 
Schoff in the organization of many 
state branches and is loved and 
honored as one who has served 
unselfishly and wisely the 
cause which is so dear to her 
heart. An excerpt from a let- 
ter written by her in Janu- 
ary, 1931, will prove of in- 
terest. This is written in a 
clear, firm hand. 


“I am probably the oldest active national 
member, as I celebrate my ninety-ninth birth- 
day this month, but am still interested in all 
mother work, and am able to attend many 
meetings. I am a charter member, founder, 
and ex-officer of the National Congress; 
founder and honorary vice-president of the 
New York State Congress; also, founder of 
the Albany Mother’s Club, and honorary 
president. The miraculous growth of this 
work is a joy to us all.” 

Mrs. David O. Mears in 1910 presented 
the plan for the observance of our birthday 
anniversary celebration and has been the 
National Founders Day chairman since that 
time. She served as national vice-president 
for many years and is at present an hon- 
orary vice-president. Mrs. Mears was fit- 
tingly honored last May at the time of the 
national meeting in Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
when an oak tree was planted in her honor 
in the Hot Springs National Park. This 
living symbol of our organization will 
thrive and grow, expressing in the years to 
come the influence of this consecrated life. 
Mr. C. M. Hirst, 
State Superintend- 
ent of Schools of 
Arkansas, and Na- 
tional Chairman of 
the Committee on 
Illiteracy, presented 
this tribute to Mrs. 
Mears as he accept- 
ed the tree for the 
children of America: 
TO MRS. DAVID O. 

MEARS 
When twilight comes 
to me 


Across life’s mottled 
plain 
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Mrs. Theodore Birney 
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Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst 
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with one of her daughters 


And friends are mostly memory 
And days are fraught with pain, 

And I must count along the way 
My losses and my gain, : 


I hope someone may find my life 
What you have come to be— 

A tower of sweet fortitude, 
And faith, and purity, 


¥) P A gleam of hope along the 
‘ if way— 

: son When twilight comes to me. 
sf ‘nadiy —Awna H. Hayes 
tie At" Founders Day Celebration 


in Lexington, Massachusetts 

The Candle Lighting 
Ceremony took place while 
soft music was being played. The presi- 
dents of the six associations in the town en- 
tered, each carrying a school banner. 

A lighted taper was handed to the first 
president, who lighted the first candle in 
honor of the National Founders. 

The second sponsor said, as she lighted 
her candle, “May these candles glow with 
heartfelt tribute to the men and women 
who day by day lead our children along the 
paths of understanding and right living— 
our teachers, our school committee, and our 
superintendent.” 

The third sponsor said, “I pray for the 
promotion of civic ideals to make better 
children for our town, better children for 
the state, better children for the nation, 
and to make the nation great.” 

The fourth sponsor said, “This candle is 
in honor of our crusade for health—medi- 
cal inspection and dental clinics, posture 
and straight backs, better schoolhouses 
and programs, lots 
of sunshine and fresh 
air.” 

The fifth sponsor 
said, “I light this 
candle in honor of 
the Summer Round- 
Up committee, 
through whose faith- 
ful service each year 
more and more chil- 
dren enter school 
physically fit to 
carry on their 
work,” 

The sixth sponsor 
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said, “Burn brightly, O candle, for the 
study classes which, now established in 
all parts of our town, enable small groups 
of mothers to gain a better understand- 
ing of present-day teaching and child wel- 
fare.” 

A Girl Scout commissioner lighted the 
next candle, saying, “Regardless of creed, 


teacher associations be ever ready to sponsor 
its teachings and ideals, which make of our 
boys stronger and finer men.” 

And then the sponsor for the fathers 
said, “The world is demanding of us a 
higher standard of efficiency in the home 
as well as at our work, and so today I 
light this candle in honor of all the fathers 











The Minneapolis Institute of Arts 


Are you getting ready to attend the Annual 
Convention of the National Congress in 
Minneapolis the week of May 15th? 








race, or class the Girl Scout organization 
offers its educational program—a link be- 
tween the teaching of the home, the church, 
and the school, to further parent-teacher 
ideals of the future.” 

The Boy Scout sponsor said, “I would 
light this candle in honor of the Boy Scout 
organization of our town. May the parent- 
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who are working shoulder to shoulder, help- 
ing us to establish better homes for better 
children.” 

The group then formed a semi-circle 
around the birthday cake and listened to 
the voice of the founders, who were rep- 
resented by the wife of the superintendent 
of schools. 
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A Birthday Pageant at Miami 


A Miami, Florida, parent-teacher asso- 
ciation presented a very inspiring birthday 
pageant by way of celebrating its five years 
of organized activity. 

Education was represented by the prin- 
cipal of the school who was dressed in white 
with the word “Education” in silver let- 
ters on a ribbon across her breast. She stood 
on the dimly lighted stage near a large 
birthday cake. The president of the asso- 
ciation, who was master of ceremonies, in- 
troduced Education to the group as follows: 

“Tonight, on the fifth anniversary of the 
organization of our parent-teacher associa- 
tion, we wish to observe Founders Day by 
presenting a birthday cake. Its candles rep- 
resent the years we have worked together, 
and their flames represent the Spirit of Our 
Community. Our beloved principal has 
been chosen, because of her inspiration and 
fine leadership during these years, to call 
forth the Spirit of Education.” 

The principal said, “In the name of Edu- 
cation I touch the magic spark which lay 
dormant in this community five years ago 
tonight.” (She lit the candle held by a 
young girl who represented the year 1926, 
the date of organization.) 

The girl who represented 1926 stood in 
the center of the stage and said, “I am the 
Spirit of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. I was born of a need for a more 
sympathetic understanding between parent 
and teacher, home and school. My torch 
was lit from the sacred flame of Love. Love 
for Childhood! I pass it on to you, my 
successor. Guard it and keep it glowing! 
(She lit 1927’s candle from her own. Each 
year then followed with a résumé of the 
work accomplished during that year and 
each one in succession received the flame 
from the year preceding. ) 

In accepting her flame, the representative 
of 1931 said, “Behold the sacred flame of 
a community’s Love for Childhood! Child- 
hood is so fleeting, so trustful, so dependent 
upon its elders for understanding and 
guidance! I accept your trust, my prede- 
cessor, with high hope, living faith, and 
great charity. I pledge myself to cherish 
this light and keep it burning.” 
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Then with candles aloft, the six years 

said : 
“To the boys and girls of today— 
The citizens of tomorrow.” 

The first five years then extinguished 
their candles and followed 1931 (whose 
candle remained burning) in a processional 
to the front of the stage and out through 
the auditorium to the tune of “America the 
Beautiful.” 

School officials and state and local par- 
ent-teacher officers were then introduced, 
and spoke briefly on the work of the asso- 
ciation and on community problems. 


A Candle Lighting Service 


Presented by the Brauvelt Parent- 
Teacher Association, New York 


Four candles placed in tall holders— 
Memory Candle, white; National Candle, 
blue; State Candle, red; Local Candle, 
gold. 

READER: On February 17, 1897, a group 
of earnest women organized the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Tonight, thirty-five years after 
this, we are gathered in loving commemora- 
tion of that important date. Had these 
founders not shown us the way, we could 
not have walked so safely and so success- 
fully. It is fitting, therefore, that our candle 
lighting ceremony shall honor those two 
women in whose hearts the vision of united 
parenthood-teacherhood was first nurtured. 

As the beams of the candle which they 
lit have shone clearly throughout all the 
years, so may the glow of this Memory 
Candle bring the assurance that eager hands 
will hold aloft the light which must not be 
dimmed. Their love for children led them 
on; the hand of a little child shall light our 
Memory Candle tonight. 

(Small child comes forward and lights 
the candle, with these words: “I light this 
candle in memory of Alice Birney and 
Phoebe Hearst.’’) 

READER: The Memory Candle glows 
softly. Our National Candle shall gleam 
strong and clear across our broad land. As 
the National Congress is the never failing 
source of inspiration and guidance to local 


(Continued on page 310) 
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“Grandma Bailey’s” Centennial 


HE large ballroom 
of the convention 
hotel at James- 


town was crowded with 
delegates and guests who 
had come from all parts 
of the Empire State to 
celebrate, in advance, the 
birthday of Mrs. Fanny 
J. Bailey. The dinner 
was barely over when 
the doors at the back of 
the room opened and 
three young girls, dressed 
in costumes of 1850, ad- 
vanced slowly into the 
room followed by a chef 
wheeling a huge cake 
alight with one hun- 
dred candles. “Grandma 
Bailey’s” birthday cake! 
“Grandma Bailey” to 
whom, in honor of her 
approaching one-hun- 
dredth birthday, this 
banquet was dedicated. 
One hundred years 
ago— on the twenty- 
third of January, 1832—Mrs. Fanny J. 
Bailey was born in Thompson, Connecti- 
cut. Her early days were spent in Georgia. 
After her marriage in 1855 she and Mr. 
Bailey went to live in Albany, New York, 
the city which has since been her home. 
Born of Revolutionary ancestry, Mrs. 
Bailey has always shown the same militant 
fearlessness and patriotic devotion to a cause 
that led her forefathers to fight at Bunker 
Hill and Lexington. Happily her fight has 
been a peaceful one and the cause that 
claimed her devotion, child welfare. 
Having been privileged to attend the first 
Congress of Mothers in Washington in 
February, 1897, her interest and enthusiasm 
for organized motherhood were so aroused 
that she became one of a group which 
founded the first branch of our National 
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“Grandma Bailey” 


One hundred years of fruitful life, 

Of love and joy and sadness, too, 

Of mercy, courage, kindness, truth— 

Old age that’s now so full of youth 

To all of us you are indeed, 

A noble parent-teacher creed. 
—CAROLINE E. Hosmer 


Congress, the New York 
State Congress of Moth- 
ers, in October, 1897. 
Through the years that 
have followed, Mrs. 
Bailey has been a loyal 
and constant worker in 
the state branch and the 
National Congress. To- 
day her interest is un- 
abated and she is still 
active in the Albany 
Mothers Club which she 
attends regularly. 
Nothing can be of 
greater inspiration to 
those who are giving 
their best thought and 
effort to the cause of 
child welfare than to re- 
view the life of one who 
had the courage to take 
up this work at a period 
when a woman needed 
bravery and initiative to 
stand for any cause, even 
the cause of childhood. 


“Then to side with Truth is noble when 
we share her wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit and 
‘tis prosperous to be just.” 


As we contemplate the life of Mrs. Bailey 
and realize her service so long and so cheer- 
fully given, we are impelled to rededicate 
ourselves to the cause of child welfare and 
to the ideals for which our National Con- 


ress stands. 
£ 7 —Dorotnuy S. BLAKE 


| 8 pegs me when I tell you that thrift 
of time will repay you in after life, 
with a usury of profit beyond your most 
sanguine dreams; and that waste of it will 
make you dwindle alike in intellectual and 
moral stature, beyond your darkest reckon- 


ing.” —W. E. GLADSTONE 
January, 1932 











An 
Education 


Message 


Y action of the Board of Managers 
B of the National Congress of Parents 

and Teachers at its fall meeting in 
Winslow, Arizona, September 21 to 24, 
the Department of Education has been en- 
larged by the addition of a new national 
committee and several subcommittees to the 
National Committee on School Education, 
created to meet the growing and expanding 
program of the National Congress. A Na- 
tional Committee on the Exceptional Child 
and subcommittees working on such prob- 
lems as the eighteenth amendment and 
world peace will broaden the scope of the 
department’s activities and will greatly in- 
crease its usefulness. These new committees 
together with the old ones are eagerly at 
work on the problems confronting them 
which at no time in the history of the de- 
partment have seemed so great. 

CHarRL WituiaMs, Director, 
Department of 





Miss Charl O. Williams 


thought him to be. We are likely to couple 
the word “exceptional” with brightness, 
rather than with dullness; with strength, 
rather than with weakness; with fortunate 
surroundings, rather than with the opposite. 
But when we stop to consider the real 
meaning of the word, we see at once that 
the exceptional child is the unusual child, 
the uncommon child, the one who does not 
conform in mind or physique or other char- 
acteristics with our preconceived notions of 
what normal, average childhood should in- 
clude. While we have in the past often in- 
terpreted the “exceptional” child as being 
one who is uncommonly well equipped to 
progress successfully through life, we are 
broadening our 





Education, 


Ny Me EF. Bs 


definition now- 





Subcommittee 
on the Excep- 
tional Child 

What is an 
“exceptional 
child”? That is 
the question that 
springs naturally 
to our lips, chiefly 
because we have 
a vague idea that 
the exceptional 
child is not, per- 
haps, what we 
have ordinarily 
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Through the pages of CHILD WELFARE, 
the official publication of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the directors 
of the five departments of work in the Na- 
tional Congress and their twenty-six volun- 
teer, specialist chairmen are sending mes- 
sages to Congress members. In the Sep- 
tember issue there was a message from the 
Department of Extension. In the Novem- 
ber number the Department of Public 
Welfare was heard from. 

This month the Department of Educa- 
tion tells something of what it is doing 
and what it hopes to accomplish. It will 
be followed by other departments in later 


issues. 








adays to include 
under the head- 
ing of exceptional 
all those children 
who depart in 
any manner from 
the typical pat- 
terns of child- 
hood. 

The range of 
our thought must 
be wide enough, 
then, to take in 
under this head- 
ing children who 
need special treat- 
ment or training 
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of any kind. The crippled child, those 
who are hard of hearing, the blind and par- 
tially seeing, children whose behavior pre- 
sents irregularities that are outside the 
range of ordinary problems, children 
whose speech is defective, children who 
are mentally retarded, and those whose 
mental equipment advances them beyond 
their chronological age—all these must 
come under the broad wing of that 
all-embracing phrase: “the exceptional 
child.” 

The immediate problem of a committee 
whose work touches so many highly spe- 
cialized fields is to familiarize itself with 
the present status of work for and with 
exceptional children. With this aim in 
mind, let us bend our efforts toward bring- 
ing about a recognition of the following 
truth, stated by the Committee on Special 
Classes, of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection: 


“It is sound public policy, not charity, to 


provide special treatment and training for all 
types of exceptional children. In so doing 
we are making it possible for the children 
of greatest capacity to make a greater con- 
tribution to the common welfare and for the 
majority of those of least capacity to be- 
come self-supporting, instead of dependent or 
delinquent members of society. In _ other 
words, we are both increasing  society’s 
assets and decreasing her liabilities. The 
fundamental principle of special education is 
to ‘help the individual to help himself to the 
limit of his capacity.’ ” 


Marion L. Farcre, Chairman 


Committee on Humane Education 


Need of specific education in home and 
school which will awaken within the child’s 
consciousness a sense of fair play and re- 
gard for the rights of others may be noted 
wherever children are found in groups. Ele- 
mental selfishness and disregard for the feel- 
ings of others, a domineering attitude over 
smaller, or otherwise handicapped members 
of the group, and a lack of understanding 
of the suffering caused by teasing or intimi- 
dation are traits frequently displayed. 

These inhumane behavior symptoms are, 
in many instances, the outgrowth of earlier 
conduct toward pets in the home whose 
rights, needs, and capacity for suffering the 
child has not been taught to consider. The 
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natural outcome of such deportment to- 
ward animals is a like attitude toward hu- 
man companions. If allowed to persist, 
these habits will eventually obscure the vi- 
sion of life’s finest ideals which find expres- 
sion in understanding and good will for 
others. 

Remedial education for these unfavorable 
character symptoms is to be found in the 
program of the Committee on Humane 
Education which promotes training for 
children that will arouse and stimulate the 
kindly impulses of mind and heart and 
create the noble desire to protect all crea- 
tures from injustice and suffering. 


JENNIE R. NicHots, Chairman 


Committee on Illiteracy 


To know that we are making progress 
should stimulate activity in each state in 
the reduction of illiteracy. The decline in 
illiteracy has been noted through several 
decades. This has been encouragingly em- 
phasized by figures released from the 
Bureau of Census for 1930 which show 
4.3 per cent of the population illiterate as 
compared with 6 per cent in 1920. 

The National Advisory Committee on 
Illiteracy holds that everyone is entitled to 
be able to read and write and is working 
toward that end. Our answer to this chal- 
lenge should be met with full cooperation 
in all local communities. Facts regarding 
the illiteracy of any state may be obtained 
from the National Advisory Committee, 
Office of the Secretary of Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Parents and teachers should study il- 
literacy and its relation to leisure, crime, 
poverty, and parenthood. Adult illiteracy 
is still an unsolved problem, but the time 
has passed when newspapers think that no 
mention should be made of so embarrassing 
a subject or that such facts as the number 
of illiterates in each state are unfavorable 
advertising when made public. Know what 
your state is doing in its campaign against 
illiteracy. Make an opportunity for our 
illiterate adults to develop their talents, 
thereby making for better and more useful 
citizenship. 


C. M. Hirst, Chairman 
January, 1932 
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Committee on Kindergarten Extension 


A number of state chairmen of Kinder- 
garten Extension are submitting some very 
constructive plans for concentrating on an 
informational program for the purpose of 
building up a stronger and more sympathetic 
public opinion toward the kindergarten and 
its place in our scheme of public education. 

The September issue of Childhood Edu- 
cation contains the following encouraging 
news from Seattle, Washington: 


“Seattle is glad that, due to the efforts of 
teachers, fathers, and mothers, and to the 
enlightened outlook of the Board of Educa- 
tion, there is now a three-year plan for the 
extension of kindergarten opportunities to 
every five-year-old child in Seattle. In 
September, 1931, fifteen new kindergartens 
are to be opened.” 


From the Convention News, Eleventh 
Annual Convention of the Florida Branch 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, comes the following: 


“The Kindergarten Extension cause is be- 
ing furthered through study groups and pre- 
school associations. Patterns of work have 
been furnished; kindergarten directors have 
been advised as to procedure with work. 
Doesn’t your association want to sponsor a 
kindergarten?” 


Each issue of the Jowa Teacher for the 
year 1930-1931 has contained an article on 
Kindergarten Extension. Several of these 
articles have been compilations on interest- 
ing and thought-provoking statements of 
educational leaders throughout the United 
States in regard to the value of kinder- 
garten training. 


Mary L. Leatnu, Chairman 


Committee on Physical Education 


Physical Education is now mandatory in 
thirty or more states. Inasmuch as it is a 
comparatively new phase in education, an 
understanding and an interpretation of it are 
essential. Parents as well as teachers must 
know what the aims and objectives are; 
they must know what the necessary equip- 
ment should be to get the desired results; 
and last but not least, they must gradually 
acquire judgment of it,. in order to discern 
the real from the unreal. 


January, 1932 


The following are answers to the ques- 
tion, “What is Physical Education?” and 
it is hoped that they will be brought to the 
attention of all local parent-teacher’ asso- 
ciations. Professor LaPorte, of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, contributed the 
answers. 


1. Physical Education is no longer considered 
as a trailer or addendum to education, 
but as an integral part of education. 


2. It is no longer a subject in education, but 
a field of education. 


3. It is no longer an educational child, but 
an adolescent youth. 


4. It is not a “system,” but a definite method 
of education through muscular and emo- 
tional experience. 


5. It is not a “panacea for ills,” but a com- 
bination of specific media for securing 
various results. 


6. It is not a mischief-preventive, but a 
stimulating form of leisure-time expres- 
sion. 

7. It is not an energy-release mechanism, 
but a developer of character and moral 
traits. 


8. It is not merely an exercise medium, but 
a method of developing poise and power 
of self-expression. 


9. It is not a promoter of military precision, 
but a developer of intelligent leadership. 

10. It is not a health insurance, but is a 
valuable aid to health. 


11. It is not a mere physical developer, but 
a promoter of fine adjustment between 
physical and mental. 


12. It is not merely an athletic battle of 
brawn, but a test of wits in physical- 
social competition. 

13. It is not a stimulant to emo- 
tional frenzy or explosion, 
but to the development of 

emotional stability under 

pressure. 
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14. It is not a menace to life and limb, but 
a developer of safety skills. 


15. It is not merely a preparation for adult- 
hood, but a training for good citizen- 
ship now. 


Cart SCHRADER, Chairman 


Committee on School Education 

In the present period of economic depres- 
sion, when school boards along with other 
employers are seeking ways and means of 
reducing expenses, a tremendous challenge 
faces not only this committee but every 
committee and unit in the National Con- 
gress. To meet this challenge committees 
with their state and local chairmen must 
redouble their efforts to keep alive and 
growing the interest in the progress of our 
schools. —To waver now in maintaining the 
high standards which so many school sys- 
tems throughout the nation have attained 
by years of effort, to pause in our develop- 
ment even for one year, may mean a set- 
back in the educational growth of our in- 
stitutions which will take years to regain. 

Especially in the rural centers of our 
nation do we need to stand guard at this 
particular time. Although rural educational 
opportunities have always lagged far be- 
hind those offered in urban centers, unless 
a concerted effort to hold present standards, 
at least, is made all along the line, rural 
schools will be the first to feel the pinch 
of financial retrenchment. According to 
a recent study on rural education, 


“The average salary of teachers in one- 
room rural schools is approximately $900 
per year. As a result, rural children are 
being taught by relatively young, transient, 
immature, inexperienced, and _ untrained 
teachers. Their schools are open thirty-three 
days less each year than city schools. They 
enjoy fewer high school opportunities. While 
three city school children out of every ten 
are enrolled in high schools, only one rural 
school child in every ten is enrolled in high 
school. Rural school buildings are worth 
about one-third as much as city school build- 
ings. Rural schools spend less than one-half 
as much for education equipment as city 
schools spend. In safety, comfort, health, 
Sanitation, attractiveness, and equipment, the 
rural schoolhouse lags behind.” 


This problem of inferior educational ad- 
vantages in rural areas is not one for these 


sections alone. The economic depression 
which has swept the country has taught us 
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to recognize the interdependence of farm 
and city life. Parent-teacher associations 
in cities cannot afford to ignore the de- 
plorable conditions which exist in many 
rural areas, for the population of neither 
is immobile. It is an accepted fact that 
‘a percentage of farm youth do, will, and 
must, so far as we can see, go to the cities 
as a normal thing.” Prosperity of urban 
centers depends much upon an educated 
farm population able to apply intelligently 
the valuable scicitific data which is as- 
sembled at great expense by state and fed- 
eral governments. 

It has been estimated that the education 
of the youth in rural communities consti- 
tutes about one-third of the nation’s educa- 
tional job. Therefore, we cannot afford 
to ignore the great needs of rural schools 
for better trained and better paid teachers, 
their adequate supervision, longer school 
terms, better constructed and equipped 
school buildings, and larger units of taxa- 
tion. 

RANDALL J. Connon, Chairman 


Committee on Student Loans and 
Scholarships 


In a recent message President Hoover 
said, ““The task of proper assistance to the 
deserving is one which will again appeal 
to the generosity and humanity of our 
whole people.” 

We call our committee the Student 
Loans and Scholarships committee and we 
feel that during these days of depression 
this committee has a wonderful opportu- 
nity for service. At this very moment in 
your school or in your community some 
boy or girl is looking anxiously ahead won- 
dering what education is in store for him. 
He may be planning to go to college or at 
least to stay in high school until he re- 
ceives the much coveted diploma without 
which the doors of college may be closed 
to him forever. He may need financial 
help to make it possible for him to stay in 
school and look ahead to college. 

Today fathers, older brothers or sisters 
to whom these young people have always 
turned for assistance are without work. 
Employment for both adults and juniors 
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is scarce. Jobs are not to be had by boys 
and girls if they leave school. Secretary 
Lamont has written to our National Presi- 
dent, asking that the National Congress do 
all in its power this coming year to keep 
children in school. 

Let us rally to the cause! Let every 
state, immediately, through its local units, 
its councils, or through whatever channels 
it sees fit, establish student loans and 


scholarships funds that worthy boys and 
girls may know that some financial aid is 
available for them if they need help. This 
will be one form of contribution toward 
relieving the unemployment problem. Let 
us not fail our school, our community, or 
our country! Active Student Loans and 
Scholarships committees in every state—let 
this be our goal! 

ELIZABETH GUILD DEvereE, Chairman 





A Letter to Mothersinger Groups 


DEAR PARENT-TEACHER FRIENDS: 

Last August, after a great deal of con- 
sideration, I decided that it would be im- 
possible for me to continue as national 
chairman of music. I do not believe that 
any chairman should accept an office and 
then fail to attend state or national con- 
ventions. Because I do not feel that I can 
attend the national convention in Min- 
neapolis and direct the Mothersingers as 
in previous years, I sent in my resignation. 
This was accepted by the Board at a meet- 
ing in September. Up to the present time, 
no new chairman has been appointed and 
I fear that the great Mothersinger move- 
ment will suffer. 

Mrs. Hugh Bradford, National Presi- 
dent, while visiting in my city, asked me to 
suggest a few numbers that the Mother- 
singers might begin work on. The new 


chairman of music and director of the 
chorus should have the privilege of selecting 
his own numbers. As nothing has been 
done, I am suggesting that all choruses 
work on the following list until such time 
as the new national chairman shall an- 
nounce the music for the year. 


No. 13,974— “Grace Before Singing,” 
Victor Harris. Oliver Ditson, Boston. 

No. 35,100—“Minor and Major,” Charles 
Spross. Theodore Presser, Philadelphia. 

No. 475—“Song of the Pedlar,” C. Lee 
Williams. E. C. Schirmer, Boston. 


I will be glad to help you in any way pos- 
sible, for this great work must continue and 
grow. 


Cordially yours, 
HELEN McBrIDE 





Russian children are as 

interested in stories as 

American boys and girls. 

Note the expression on their 

faces as the teacher reads 
to them. 
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CHILD WEL FA R E The Objects of the National Congress 
“ ity of Parents and Teachers are: 

Published in the Interests of Child W elfare Finet, To premade child eibhars' tal tenie: 

for the 1,511,203 Members of the National school, church, and community; to ‘raise 
Congress of Parents and Teachers the standards of home life; to secure 

adequate laws for the care and protection 

of children. 

Seconn, To bring into closer relation 
the home and the school that parents and 
teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child, and to develop be- 
tween educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, moral, and spiritual 
education. 


THE GRIST MILL —From the National By-Laws, Article II. 








A Message 
From the First Lady 


Mrs. HuGuH BrapForp, President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
1014 Forum Building, Sacramento, California. 


My pEarR Mrs. BRADFORD: 

A problem has come to my attention about which I wish to 
consult you as President of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. I receive so many letters every week from families all 
over the country, asking for help in keeping their children in school. 
The principal difficulty seems to be that they have no clothes in 
which to dress the children even meagerly, nor money with which 
to buy clothes for them, nor money with which to buy the few neces- 
sary books. I have been replying that I felt sure their local parent- 
teacher organization could help them, as these groups throughout 
the country are making every effort to do what they can. I have 
added that if there was no such organization in their community, or 
if the one that was there was unable to help them, I would be only 
too glad to refer their difficulty to the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers for advice and help. 

And so I merely wish to urge a procedure which you quite 
probably have already initiated—and that is to encourage in the 
strongest terms that every parent-teacher group in every community 
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do everything in its power to see that every child of its community 
is enabled to go to school. And not only to respond to appeals which 
come to them, but to go out and search for those who are in want, 
but who do not know that they can apply to their parent-teacher 
association for help, or are too diffident to do so. It is so essential 
that we keep the children of this country in school—not only that 
they may have the education due them, but that they will be kept 
from the ranks of the unemployed, or not be pushed into those of 
the too-early-employed. 

Indeed, this thought leads me to another which is almost, if 
not quite, so important: that of keeping just as many as possible of 
the older students of all grades and ranks in school now at a time 
when there is not enough employment in the country to care for all 
of the adults who need to find a living for their families. It is neces- 
sary to keep as many as possible of the on-coming generation from 
encroaching on the ranks of the employed, particularly those young 
people for whom it is not essential to be a vital support to themselves 
or their families. 

At such a time as this, an upper grade or high school boy or 
girl of fine character is very apt to hear or read of “bad times” and 
to think that he had better be out getting himself a job just in case 
the family might need his assistance. Many are impelled to go to 
work from some mistaken feeling of pride against being found out 
of work in these strenuous days. 

A few earnest women in each community could be of much 
influence in postponing the desire of their young people to go out 
seeking employment, and instead persuade them of the importance 
of education along whatever line would be most suitable in each par- 
ticular case. 

With all good wishes for every success in your work, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
Lou Henry Hoover 





HE above letter from Mrs. Hoover was read at the Board meeting in Winslow, 
'E mae and made an instant appeal to the members of the Board of Managers. 
A motion was adopted to call Mrs. Hoover’s message to the attention of each local 
association. The state presidents indicated that they would urge all members to put 
forth every effort to seek out those children who are unable for lack of food or clothing 
to attend school, and to cooperate with the agencies set up for that purpose, or where 
none are organized, to render such assistance as is possible directly from the associations. 

In her reply to Mrs. Hoover, Mrs. Bradford said, “We thank you for your con- 
fidence that our organization is willing to assist in this great work and we trust that 
during the critical times ahead we may show ourselves worthy of that confidence.” 
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Concerning Older Children 


For Study Groups and Parent-Teacher Associations 


Has Your Boy a Case? 


By NEweELL W. Epson 


Staff Member, American Social Hygiene Association 
Chairman, Committee on Social Hygiene, N. C. P. T. 


OT measles nor ginger ale nor books, 
| \ dear parent, but love. For love 

usually comes by the case, one case 
at atime. And like measles, there is no tell- 
ing when he may be exposed to a case of 
love, or where, or when it will take. Nor 
at what age. Nor how often! But unlike 
measles, he may not settle down to normal 
until after several periods of fever or until 
he becomes hopelessly in love with his life 
mate. 

In the ordinary course of events your 
boy won’t fall in love. Sometimes the fever 
may come upon him so suddenly and 
strongly as to be the equiva- 
lent of falling. But ordinarily 
he finds himself in a _ love 
which has developed quite 
naturally. For the receiving 
and giving of affection are part 
of his earliest experiences with 
you in the home, and he soon 
acquires a hunger for affec- 
tion. The objects of his affec- 
tion may be varied as he grows 
up: his mother, his Peter Rabbit, his nurse, 
his flaxen-haired playmate, his bur-covered 
terrier, his grade teacher, a girl who can 
outrun him, a casual date, and so on. In 
the beginning he possesses these objects 
wholly or in part and lavishes or doles his 
affection to them. Increasingly there enters 
the desire to make them happy, to act for 
their welfare, and this is the beginning of 
love. As he meets more people, he finds 
that few return his affection, hence the ob- 
jects for his love become fewer. And he is 
likely to discover that they satisfy his love 
desires only after some acquaintance. Hence 
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his falling in love will be comparatively 
rare. He will rather acquire cases of love 
after exposure to persons who meet his love 
standards. 

If he is an ordinary boy he will probably 
need several love experiences before mate 
choice and marriage. He may have had two 
or three before his teens, and he may have 
even more by his early twenties. Most of 
these are light fevers; one or two may be 
serious. Undoubtedly he has had various 
outbursts of love for his mother, the ma- 
jority of them intermittent, thanks to her 
affection for Father or her insistence on 
home discipline or the cooling 
effect of some similar turning 
away from her boy. He has 
probably idolized a gangling 
girl who made eyes at him 
over her apple. He is likely 
to have mooned over a mar- 
celled teacher who _ uncon- 
sciously treated him with favor 
because his eyes resembled 
Pa~preix those of her sweetheart. With 
the advent of teens may come a woods-and- 
fields comradeship with Mary, a swimming 
friendship with Pauline, a hammock-ukulele 
case over Barbara, a spell of Dutch-dating 
with Evelyn, a good-night kiss relationship 
with Peggy. 

Each of these love experiences, light or 
heavy, brings him new feelings, tastes, 
standards. Mother gives him a craving for 
steady affection. The gangling girl teaches 
his heart to race madly at certain eye flashes 
denoting intimacy. The marcelled teacher 
builds a craving for the confidence and 
backing expressed by another’s hand on 
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one’s shoulder. Mary as- 
sociates love with the 
largeness of out-of-doors. 
Pauline ties it to harmony 
of activity. Barbara blends 
sentimentality with music. 
. Evelyn brings in the ele- 
ment of independence and 
respect for personality. Peggy trains him 
to expect rewards for personal service. And 
because each of these experiences is accom- 
panied by deep emotions, each builds a 
standard for his love life. 

Hence each case of love your boy has is 
important—important not only to his pres- 
ent comfort but to his future happiness. 
If his cases make him yearn for the cheap 
and vulgar and shoddy, he will build habits 
of emotional responses in that direction. If 
they make him prefer the high and whole- 
some and fine, he will tend to such love re- 
lationships. He will learn much about love 
from other sources—friends, stories, news- 
papers, movies, but none of these second- 
hand experiences will impress him so forcibly 
as do the situations he himself passes 
through. If they are in conformity with 
the social codes, he will be happy in social 
approval; but if they run counter to these 
codes, he will add to his discomfort by con- 
stant fear of discovery. And ultimately 
these experiences will build the tastes, stand- 
ards, and conduct that govern his married 
life. Hence the impressions made on him 
by Peggy and Evelyn and Barbara and the 
others are as important as any coming to 
him. And in order that these impressions 
may be of the best, he will need the sanest 
of your guidance in his love experiences. 

Now if these cases of love involved only 
your boy, they would probably not be diffi- 
cult to guide. But they concern his rela- 
tions with another personality, 


casual or gripping responses to - 
someone different — perhaps d 
older, younger, of another 


faith or education or social 
group. And while your boy 
may love this other personality 
for some marked characteristic, 
such as a rugged body or fam- 
ily devotion or unfailing good 
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nature or social skills, he 
makes close emotional con- 
tact, hence is deeply im- 
pressed, with many other 
traits of this person. These 
may be traits that he dis- 
likes or is ashamed of but 
accepts along with the per- 
sonality. And he may come to like them 
because of their close association with the 
person he likes. 

When two personalities make love con- 
tacts, the result may be a quiet interchange 
of traits or it may be a transformation as 
sudden and cataclysmic as the combination 
of two chemicals. Your boy and Barbara 
may be quite content to croon modern songs 
in apple tree, roadster, or canoe. But your 
boy may like automobile adventuring and 
Peggy may like adventures in meeting peo- 
ple, and the combination may result in a 
roadhouse escapade that shocks you beyond 
measure. So your guidance of his love ex- 
periences must be a guidance of two per- 
sonalities to their highest combined re- 
sponse, no simple task for any parent under 
the best of circumstances. 


Guiding Your Boy 
AY I suggest a few principles for that 
guidance? 

First, don’t laugh. Love is a delicate 
emotion that needs encouragement for its 
best expression, especially early love. Ridi- 
cule causes fear, fear of what people will 
say and think ; and where there is fear there 
cannot be real love. Moreover, ridicule 
leaves scars. Your boy’s first shy love ex- 
pression may be so blighted by ridicule 
that he will keep away from girls for years, 
just at the time when he should be having 
many fine experiences with them. Or your 
ridicule may drive him to se- 
cret love experiences, in which 
he cannot get the benefit of 
your wise guidance. 

You may have the tradition 
that “puppy love” is a right 
cause for laughter. It may 
seem absurd that a youngster 
is imitating adult standards 
of love-making and is failing 
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so signally. Well, what of it? It takes 
years and many trials before reaching adult 
standards in almost any phase of conduct; 
of course it takes longer in so difficult an 
adjustment as love. Your boy needs love 
at various levels, not your kind of mature 
love but his kind of simple love, unselfish, 
idealistic, seeking to express the best in him. 
Probably no experience he goes through will 
so ennoble him, if it has a chance, as his 
puppy love. 

Second, don’t pry. If you are sym- 
pathetic, he will tell you about the whole 
situation with a glow of enthusiasm that 
expects an equal glow from you. Don’t 
worry about secret adventures. In the be- 
ginning, at least, few boys have adventures 
they are not eager to bring to kind parents 
or that are not easily learned. Boys are 
poor at concealment. Moreover, your son’s 
confidence is more precious than complete 
information. 

Third, don’t criticize harshly, or scold. 
On the contrary, be most sympathetic and 
understanding, no matter how you feel 
about the situation. Scolding achieves 
little, except bitterness toward yourself and 
intensified, often warped, love for the girl. 
Sympathy achieves much. It disarms fear 
of opposition. It clears the way for the 
truth about devotion to Evelyn or Pauline 
or Mary. It allows a quiet evaluation of 
her, and a comparison of her with other fine 
types. It permits you to bring out the 
shabby part of the relationship in contrast 
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with the splendid. Sympathy is akin to . 


love, and love experiences need love to bring 
out their best. 

Fourth, don’t force his 
hand. He needs time to 
grow emotionally. If given 
time and wise direction, he 
will grow beyond the love 
of the moment to love on a 
higher level. When his love 
experiences are bitter or op- 
position-arousing, they asso- 
ciate unpleasantness with 
what should be great hap- 
piness. 

Fifth, don’t forget that, 
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after all, love is the greatest thing in the 
world. Jesus Christ set it at the pinnacle 
of human achievement. It is not to be at- 
tained easily by your boy, nor without a 
struggle. It is your privilege to see that 
that struggle makes of him the finest man 
he can become. 

So, dear parent, you need not be dis- 
turbed when your boy has a case of love. 
But you do need to direct this case with all 
the parental wisdom you can muster. To 
steer your boy successfully through a case 
of love is one of the real tests of your ability 
as a parent. 


Points for Discussion 


1. Name several types of early adolescent 
love experiences and indicate what tastes 
these give the boy. 

2. In what ways does social disapproval 
hurt love experiences? 

3. What are the likely effects on the boy 
of a love experience with a person he is 
ashamed of? 

4. What would you suggest in place of 
laughter at puppy love? 

5. Under what circumstances would it 
be wise to help prevent a boy from being 
in love? 

6. Why is it of value in a love experi- 
ence to bring the girl into the boy’s home? 


Reference Books 


Love in the Making, by Newell W. Ed- 
son. New York: American Social Hygiene 
Association. 10 cents. Page 11. 

The Sex Life of Youth, by Elliott and 
Bone. New York: Association Press. Cloth- 
bound, $1.50; paper-bound, 
75 cents. Chapter II. “The 
Pre-Engagement Years.” 


(This is the fifth article 
in a study course, Concern- 
ing Older Children, given 
under the direction of Dr. 
Ada Hart Arlitt, Chairman 
of the National Committee 
on Parent Education. The 
sixth article, “Planning the 
Day for the Modern Child,” 
by Dr. Arlitt, will appear 
in February.) 
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The Home of Today 


A Brief Course in Home Economics for Parent-Teacher Associations Interested 
in Making This Field the Basis for Their Discussion Groups 
for This Year’s Work 


: PREPARED BY MARGARET JUSTIN 
' Dean, Division of Home Economics, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas 


LESSON V 


Providing for Advancement and 
Higher Life Needs 


What have you in these houses? 

W hat is it you guard with fastened doors? 

Have you peace, the quiet urge that reveals 
your power? 

Have you remembrances, the glimmering 
arches that span the summits of the mind? 

Have you beauty that leads the heart from 
things fashioned of wood and stone to 
the holy mountain? 

Tell me, have you these things in your 
houses? 

Or have you only comfort, and the lust for 
comfort, that stealthy thing that enters 
the house a guest and then becomes a 
host, and then a master? 

—The Prophet 
KAHLIL GIBRAN 


rounded, perhaps almost engulfed by 
the urgent demands for effort, time, 
and money to meet the physical needs of 
her family, to get a right perspective on 
her job and the relative importance of the 
tasks that comprise it. Sometimes she may 
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t is dificult for the homemaker, sur- 


well draw apart from her work and ask 
herself if she is making as adequate pro- 
vision for the enriched mental and spiritual 
life of the members of her family as she 
is for their physical life. 

In the Morton home the other day the 
door slammed as Junior left the house in a 
temper after a fruitless appeal to his mother 
for a subscription to a magazine he felt 
he “just had to have to carry on his inven- 
tions.” His mother’s lips trembled as she 
looked at his scarcely touched plate of well- 
planned and carefully prepared food, and 
at the well-appointed home. And she said, 
‘“‘We have bought everything for our home 
and still the children are discontented, and 
so thankless.” 

A casual glance at the room confirmed 
her statement of the adequate furnishings 
of the house but revealed the possible ex- 
planation of the discontent. The provi- 
sions for the continued education and 
recreation of the family had been made on 
the basis of what was accepted as “good 
living-room furnishings” rather than on the 
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basis of what her family might want and 
enjoy. There was a grand piano—though 
no one was interested in music. The neatly 
piled magazines, all planned for the sophis- 
ticated adult, were obviously unread. The 
room in its entirety confirmed the mother’s 
statement that her home was not meeting 
‘the needs of her children for enriched liv- 
ing. 

Her budget made adequate provision for 
savings, health, education, and recreation— 
those items which we group as contribut- 
ing to enriched living. She had not, as 
some homemakers do, left this to chance, 
or to the “here’s - what’s - left - spend - it” 
method. We know these methods do not 
yield happy results. Where was the dif- 
ficulty in this case? 


Expenditures for Individuals 


HE expenditures for enrichment of 

family life should be made with care- 
ful thought of the individual members ‘of 
the family in mind, and should be far more 
indicative of the character of the family 
than are the expenditures for clothing or 
for food. If there are children in the home, 
this fact should be reflected in the magazine 
list, in the bookshelves, and in the games 
owned. It has been said in one of the 
White House Conference reports: “Every 
child has some unique qualities, some pos- 
sibilities that can make him a relatively 
self-dependent human being. He needs to 
be introduced to the vast treasures that are 
stored up in books—why, even if he hasn’t 
a book on Kamchatka, his mind may be so 
well furnished with what he has read that 
his hours of leisure are full of experiences 
leading out of that. 

“Or, if he is a child whose bent is me- 
chanical, or artistic, or creative in some way, 
his free time in childhood should have been 
well enough supplied with the means or 
materials of working out his ideas so that 
even if his work as an adult does not make 
use of all his drives or impulses, he still 
has a hobby or an avocation which keeps 
him from sinking into the torpor of animal 
or vegetable existence that we so often see. 

“Perhaps it doesn’t so much matter what 
kind of a name you give to it—but it seems 
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that any way of spending leisure time, in 
childhood or afterward, to be profitable 
ought to be made up of well-rounded ac- 
tivities that make use of a person’s muscles, 
and mind, and personality in such a way 
that that individual is always growing 
richer as a result of those ways of spending 
his time.” 


Budgeting for Recreation 


HE problem of the homemaker in pro- 
"T viding for the continued enrichment of 
the life of the members of her family lends 
itself to a three-sided approach. She may 
first consider what kind of recreation her 
family can afford. If her budget provides 
fifteen to twenty-five per cent of the 
monthly income for advancement and for 
saving, the amount available for enrichment 
of life will depend upon both the amount 
of property already owned or the resources 
the family has and on the amount of the 
monthly income. The larger the income 
the more liberal the provision for advance- 
ment may be. The money to be spent covers 
such items as contributions to church, club 
memberships, vacation trips, and usual rec- 
reation practices. There is usually “too 
little to go around,” which indeed necessi- 
tates careful planning by all the family 
in council. 

Fortunately, there is no direct relation 
between the expense of recreation and the 
satisfaction gained. In recreation, as in 
other family activities, it is most often the 
association and comradeship with friends 
that is valued. Family recreation not only 
costs less than individual recreation but 
brings more pleasure. Though some pro- 
vision must be made for individual “ad- 
ventures,” emphasis should be given the 
“shared endeavor.” 

The question of the car as the largest 
means of recreation for the family lends 
itself to endless debate. Surely it tends 
to overshadow all other means in our pres- 
ent scheme of-things. It would be inter- 
esting to determine the point at which a 
family can afford a car in your community 
—from the standpoint of both original in- 
vestment and upkeep. 

Books, magazines, and music should be 
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given a real place in the plans for family 
recreation. In each case the choice should 
be made to meet a real need of some mem- 
ber of the family. If a magazine comes in 
his own name, its arrival has double in- 
terest to the small child. It may lead to 
the opening of wide doors to the world of 
story and romance that will affect interests 
and habits for a lifetime. The coveted 
magazine whose denial drove Junior Mor- 
ton to bang doors would perhaps cost less 
than his customary monthly expenditure at 
moving pictures, and would seem a good 
substitute for such diversion. 

Do you see where our discussion leads 
us? The recreation which any family can 
afford depends upon the time and intelli- 
gent thought which the mother and father 
spend in planning it quite as much as on 
the dollars available for it. 


Planning for Education 

ISE plans free money in the recrea- 
W tion fund for the other competing 
item, the continuing education of the 
family. To keep a boy or girl in high 
school entails an average yearly cost of 


$400 to $600.* 


Average Annual Expenditures for Children 
in Business and Professional Families with 
Incomes from $1,900 to $3,999 
Children Children 
1-S years 6-14 years 


TE MU Bick tttacdh $68.00 $106.00 
Expenditures for food .... 84.00 147.00 
All direct and joint costs.. 292.00 393.00 


If the educational process is to be con- 
tinued through college, the costs range from 
about $600 to $900 yearly. The expense 
of a college education cannot be added to 
the family budget for the year without dis- 
torting it, unless previous saving has been 
made for the purpose or the student be- 
comes in part self-supporting. Not all of 
our children will need a college education, 
but for those who desire to enter certain 
professions it is essential. For other trades 
and professions technical training schools 
supply the need for better preparation. 


* These figures are based on the average food allot- 
ment of sixty cents per day; on a clothing allotment 
of $20 per month; on a personal allowance allotment 
which includes $7 for spending money and school dues 
per month; on a housing allotment of $9 per month; 


on an allotment of $4 per month for operating ex- 
penses. 
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Genevieve 
Sauris 
4635 Emerald 

Avenu 
Chicago, Ill. 





Overcomes Her 
Natural Timidity 


and raises her marks in school 


_ Genevieve was in the fourth year—that most 
difficult of grades. Her timidity was handi- 
capping her, lowering her marks—just as this 
same quality holds back so many children. 

Then her mother bought her Compton’s. 
She brought it to school and showed the class 
the pictures as she talked. She smiled—a little. 
shy, a little triumphant. The ability to stand 
before her class with a fine report was over- 
coming her handicap of a natural timidity. 

Doesn’t Genevieve’s experience carry a vital 
message to mothers? Read what her mother 
says: 

“Since Genevieve has had Compton’s Pictured 
Buepdepetin to study with, her confidence in her 
work has overcome her shyness and she makes 
the highest grades in her most important studies. 
pe py ye are so clear that even so young a 

d as she understands them easily. The interest- 
ing pictures help her remember the answers.” 

The child mind thirsts for knowledge. But it insists that 
facts be interesting and entertaining. While Compton’s is 
an encyclopedia all the essen facts of the world’s 
knowledge, for either children or grown-ups, it is illustrated 
and written and indexed for children. Its dramatic pictures 


stir the imagination. Its explanations are so interesting 
that they are ——— read. 

Don’t let the precious months get away from you—don’t 
let your children go through another term without the help 
of Compton’s. ie down payment is so small that you can 
give your children an equal chance with others. More than 
450,000 sets in daily use. Send for sample pictured section. 
Mail the coupon today without cost or obligation. 


Compton’s 
Pictured 


Encyclopedia 


F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. D-1, Compton Bldg., 
1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me at once, without any obligation, Free 
Sample Section and Free Questionario Game with full 
information as to how and where I can get Compton’s. 


Parent’s Name 


Please check the ages of your children so we can cmd 
sample pages most interesting to them. 


D Sehoot EF] sete =) Scoot 
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As the family sees together the needs 
of its younger members for training, and 
learns of their interests and chosen voca- 
tions, it can tell what the desired budget 
for the education of its children should be. 

Quite as real as the educational needs 
of the children is that of the adults in the 
family, though meeting these needs is not 
as expensive. ‘There is no period in life 
when any member of a family has no fur- 
ther educational needs. 

What resources has your community to 
help you with this problem? 


Moral and Spiritual Growth 


LONG with the need for mental stimu- 
lus there may well be considered the 
need for moral and spiritual growth. You 
would not desire to live in a churchless 
community nor would you wish your chil- 
dren to look forward to creating such an 
order of society. For this reason, as fami- 
lies, we include the support of the church 
in the list of items by which we secure en- 
riched living. For years we have given 
thought to the bodies we build in our homes, 
and have carefully—almost prayerfully— 
prepared spinach and poured milk. Now 
we face as fundamental a problem with far 
less help—the problem of enriching the 
daily lives of people so that their hearts 
may be led “from things of wood and 
stone to the holy mountain.” 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Are your children members of any 
organization such as Boy or Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, or DeMolay? What is 
the total cost? The total contribution? 


2. List the magazines and books you 
would purchase for your family for the 
coming year if given $15 for the purpose. 
What desirable books have you read about 
this year? 

3. Determine what it costs to send a 


girl through one year of high school in 
your community. 


4. What constitutes an adequate recrea- 
tion budget in your community for a family 
of five living on an income of $2,000? 
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5. How often do your children go to 
the movies? What does a study of the 
plays shown in your town during the last 
month show concerning their contribution 
to an enriched life? 


6. What resources has your community 
to aid its homes in plans for family recrea- 
tion? For spiritual growth? 


Suggested Readings 

“A Brief Manual of Games for Or- 
ganized Play.” Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 113. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. Single copies free. 

“Public Dance Halls: Their Regulation 
and Place in the Recreation of the Adoles- 
cent.” Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
189. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. Single copies free. 

“The Child in the Home,” by Mar- 
garetta W. Reeve. Washington: National 
Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers. 15 
cents. 


White House Conference Leaflets, pre- 
pared by Marion Lyon Faegre: ‘“Respon- 
sibilities of the Present-Day Family,” “The 
Uses of Leisure Time,” “How Communi- 
ties Influence Their Children.” Washing- 
ton: White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. 10 cents each. 


The Government maintains an Infor- 
mation Service in Home Economics which 
may be reached by addressing 

Dr. Louise Stanley, 
Bureau of Home Economics, 


Washington, D. C. 





(This is the fifth lesson in a study course 
on The Home of Today, by Dr. Margaret 
Justin. The sixth lesson, “How Heredity 
and Environment Influence the Child,” 
will appear in February.) 


RB RR 


N excellence, in circulation, and in in- 

fluence this magazine [CHitp WEL- 
FARE] has reached a higher stage of de- 
velopment than any other magazine of 
which I know dealing with child wel- 
fare.”—Joy Elmer Morgan. 
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A Preschool Study Course 


PREPARED BY GRACE E. CruM 
Associate Chairman, Committee on Parent Education 


BASED ON 


Child Care and Training 


By Marion L. Faegre and John E. Anderson 


LESSON FOUR . 


CuHaptTer VII 
EMOTIONAL HABITS 


“The aim should be not to bring up a 
child who shall never get angry, but one 
who shall be angered by the right things.” 
—A Practical Psychology of Babyhood, by 
Jessie C. Fenton 


“Do not minimize, criticize, or ridicule 
the fears of childhood. They are deserving 
of your intelligent interest and sympathetic 
understanding.” — Everyday Problems of 
the Everyday Child, by D. A. Thom 


QUESTIONS 


1. “The presence of emotion invariably 
indicates that the individual must adjust 
to a situation for which he has no solution 
at his command.” Give _ illustrations. 
(Page 89.) 

2. What are the early emotions of the 
baby? (Page 90.) 

3. Why is it that an adult often has 
strong likes and dislikes, fixed opinions and 
prejudices? (Page 91.) 

4. What is the danger of fear? What 
are its constructive uses? (Pages 93-94.) 

5. Is it safe to leave children alone to 
explore and experiment? (Page 95.) 

6. How can we prevent and remove fear 
in the lives of our children? (Pages 95- 
97.) 

7. Tell how the pleasurable emotion of 
the child develops into affection and love. 
(Pages 97-98.) 

8. How shall we prevent jealousy in the 
child? (Pages 99-102.) 
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9. “Anger, like most of our unlearned 
behavior, is a good servant, but a poor mas- 
ter.” Discuss. (Pages 102-103.) 

10. What are some of the causes of tem- 
per tantrums and how may they be over- 
come? (Pages 103-105.) 


11. Answer the questions on page 106. 


Projects: Help your child to overcome 
his fear. Help your child to overcome his 
anger. 

Cuapter VIII 
EATING HABITS 
QUESTIONS 

1. Why is it important to have definite 
feeding and sleeping hours for the baby? 
(Page 107.) Tell how you would intro- 
duce new food into the baby’s diet. (Page 
108.) 


2. Tell of certain attitudes on the part 
of the mother that might defeat her own 
efforts in establishing good food habits. 
(Page 109.) 

3. Should a baby of nine months be al- 
lowed to have a spoon to feed himself? 
What aids should be employed to help the 
child continue in good food habits? (Pages 
109-110.) oy 

4. How shall we bring a variety of foods 
into the child’s diet? (Page 110.) 

5. Do the small children of your home 
eat at the family table? If so, state the ad- 
vantages. If not, state the disadvantages. 
(Page 111.) 

6. If a normal, healthy child refuses to 


eat, what should the mother do? (Page 
112.) 
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7. Discuss exercise and fresh air in re- 
lation to appetite. What effect does the 
emotional atmosphere of the home at meal 
time have upon the appetite of the child? 
Does a child easily imitate its parents’ food 
likes and dislikes? (Pages 112-113.) 

8. Give reasons why a child may refuse 
to eat. (Page 115.) 


9. Read and discuss in class “Suggestions 
to Keep in Mind.” (Page 116.) 


10. Give suggestions which are of help 
in getting children to like vegetables, milk, 
and cereals. (Pages 117-118.) 

11. Answer the questions on page 118. 


Project: Help your child to overcome 
his faulty food habits. 

“Food dislikes are often a matter of at- 
titudes tied up to a name. Fish, without 
the name, may go down without a mur- 
mur! ... Coaxing and nagging are faulty 
methods which parents resort to because 
of their wrong attitudes. It is exceedingly 
difficult to avoid them with a child who is 
persistently slow or reluctant in his meal 
habits. The parent must, however, feign 
a good-natured indifference even if she is 
far from feeling it.”—Parents and the Pre- 
school Child, by William E. Blatz and 
Helen Bott 


(The fifth lesson in this course will out- 
line Chapters IX and X of the textbook: 
“Sleeping Habits’ and “Eliminative and 
Other Early Habits.’ Child Care and 
Training is published in Minneapolis by 
the University of Minnesota Press, cloth- 
bound, illustrated, $2.00; paper-bound, no 
illustrations, $1.25 plus 10 cents postage.) 


When the creative powers of a child are 
released and developed, when his spirit is 
disciplined by wholesome experiences, when 
he is led to discover his own powers, freed 
from the imposition of another’s life pur- 
pose, his whole being is glorified. He is 
truly educated. Work takes on meaning 
and beauty. Play becomes the expression of 
delight. Rest is the perfect harmony of a 
spirit at peace. All life is lifted to the 
spiritual plane where man was intended to 
live.—A ngelo Patri. 
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Foods for 
Good Nutrition 


Does your child eat them every day? 
MiLk.—At least a pint; preferably a quart. 
BuTTer.—At every meal. 

CEREAL, BREAD, or PoTaTto.—At every 
meal. 


VEGETABLES, other than potatoes.—At least 
two daily. One raw or quickly cooked ; 
leafy kinds often. 

Fruit.—Once or twice a day. Citrus or 
other raw fruit or tomatoes daily. 

Ecc or Meat.—The older child may have 
both. 

SweeETs.—In small amounts at end of meal. 

—From “Food for Children” 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1674, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Price, 5 cents. 











START THE 
NEW YEAR 
RIGHT! 


Fill in the coupon 
below and mail to- 
day. If you already 
subscribe to CHILD WELFARE, in- 
troduce it to a friend. 





lyear - - - $1.00 


(20% discount to associations on subscriptions 
in clubs of five or more) 


Canada - - - - $1.25 
Foreign - - - - $1.50 





Cuitp WELFARE 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


I enclose ~— order SO" $ 
Please send CutLp WELFARE for one year to 
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THE NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 


43 PUBLICATIONS », 


teachers, health workers, and other community leaders 





WITH Aow many 
ARE YOU FAMILIAR? 


@ The Cleanliness Institute list of “professional” 
publications has been growing...and is now 43 
titles long. Though some of the books are little 
in size, all of them are big in purpose. 

They are practical, every one of them—because 
prepared to meet the specific problems of teach- 
ers, physicians, health-workers, and other public 
leaders. 

They cover a wide range of subject matter— 
from Skin Troubles in Industry to Suggestions to 
Teachers (based on teachers’ classroom work). 
In fact, they cover almost every phase of clean- 
liness and cleanliness teaching. 





In the past five years many teachers, physi- 
cians, health-officers and nurses have repeatedly 
called on Cleanliness Institute for assistance in 
their work. Perhaps the Institute can also be of 
service to you in your work. 

Whenever you are faced with a problem con- 
cerning cleanliness in your classroom or commun- 
ity, we suggest that you communicate with Clean- 
liness Institute. Or better yet, write now for our 
List of Publications. Please state your position 
or title when requesting free literature. Address 
all requests to Cleanliness Institute, Dept. 2M, 
45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 





CLEANLINESS 


INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare by teaching the value of cleanliness 
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MENTAL HYGIENE PAGE 








WHAT IS MENTAL HYGIENE? 


This Is NOT Mental Hygiene 


I= was known everywhere as a 
“bad boy.” He lived in a subur- 
ban neighborhood where the parents 
wanted to keep their children free 
from “contamination,” and so many 
a youngster had been forbidden to 
play with Joe. Joe swore. He had 
been known to steal. Once he had 
been brought into Juvenile Court. 
His family paid little attention to the 
boy, although they were themselves 
not vicious. Joe went around with a 
belligerent air and pretended that he 
did not want friends, and wanted to 
be considered “tough.”” Whenever he 
entered a new class, he knew that the 
new teacher had been warned in this 
fashion: “Well, I am sorry for you 
—with that awful Jones boy in your 
class. He is simply terrible.” So Joe, 
feeling the hostility before he was 
fairly started on the year’s work, 
would begin to make good with a 
vengeance. If he could not gain at- 
tention by fair means, he would by 
foul, and soon was getting plenty of 
the wrong kind of attention. Joe felt, 
and quite rightly, that nobody ever 
had understood him—neither his par- 
ents, the probation officer, his teach- 
ers, nor his classmates. He never quite 
knew why he had taken to stealing 
and swearing. So here he is, still a 
problem, and still heading the wrong 
Way, even in a good environment. 
This material is prepared by the Committee 
on Mental Hygiene a the National Congress 


of Parents and Teachers. George K. Pratt, 
M.D., Chairman. 


This IS Mental Hygiene 


RF on the other hand, had merely 

an episode, in which he was going 
against accepted standards of what is 
good and what is bad. He, too, began 
to misbehave both at home and in 
school. But in his case some attempt 
was made to understand him. His 
trouble began after his mother died. 
For a while he ran wild. Then his 
father remarried, and strange to re- 
late, it was his stepmother who took 
Fred in hand. She decided that Fred 
needed more affection and more at- 
tention of the right sort. She under- 
took to draw him out, not criticizing 
him for fits of temper, surliness, stub- 
born lying, and truancy. Without at- 
taching too much blame to him, she 
began to question him quietly on why 
he thought he acted as he did. Instead 
of forgetting all about him, and then 
suddenly landing on him, she tried to 
know where he was, what he was do- 
ing, and to supervise him unobtru- 
sively. She was the one who brought 
his father around from an unreason- 
ing state of mind and complete dis- 
satisfaction with the boy. She dis- 
cussed Fred’s behavior with the 
teacher and made her see the value 
of giving Fred some credit for the 
slightest effort on his part, such as 
restraining his temper, or an occa- 
sional unexpected good spelling lesson. 
Fred is no outcast now. Neither is he 
exactly an angel, but everyone is 
rapidly forgetting the period when 
Fred was “wild.” 
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EpITED BY BLANCHE ARTER BUHLIG 
372 Normal Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
A Rural Parent-Teacher Association 


A membership of 127 in a town of 175 
people is last year’s record for the Chester 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

Early in the school year a membership 
contest was undertaken, with the men in 
one group and the women in another. One 
man used curiosity as a means of getting 
people to join the association and attend 
the meetings. Meeting a neighbor he 
would say, “Are your youngsters worth 
fifty cents?” To the affirmative reply 
which always came he would say, “Fifty 
cents a year? Then | want fifty cents for 
your membership in the parent-teacher as- 
sociation. Come to the next meeting in the 
schoolhouse. There people will tell you 
all about it better than I can.” 

The Hospitality committee worked to 
make newcomers feel at home and the Pro- 
gram committee planned programs to in- 
terest all. Members were asked to par- 
ticipate in the programs by presenting 
papers and taking part in discussions. By 
giving many people some part in the work 
of the association their interest was held. 

Simple parliamentary drill was found to 
be a means of overcoming the reluctance 
of people to take part in discussion and in 
the business meeting. 

Meetings at night, so that Father could 
attend as well as Mother, telephone and 
word-of-mouth publicity, and concentra- 
tion upon one or two needs of the school 
aided in building an effective association.— 
Mrs. L. E. Jorpan, Chester. 
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NEW JERSEY 


High School Parent-Teacher Association 
Attendance Device 


Since the majority of parents of the com- 
mercial students of the Summit High 
School were not being reached by the 
group department meetings, a plan was de- 
vised by the parent-teacher association 
whereby they were invited to a special 
meeting planned for them. 

Personal invitations were typewritten by 
the advanced secretarial students and mailed 
to each parent who had a child taking two 
or more commercial subjects. With the in- 
vitation was sent a copy of the child’s 
schedule, since it was the plan to have the 
parent follow the son’s or daughter’s sched- 
ule, meet each teacher, discover what the 
teacher was attempting to do, and ask ques- 
tions about the course. Each period was 
ten minutes. The parents were asked to 
have refreshments or to visit another class 
during the free period and, upon comple- 
tion of the schedule, to go to the assembly 
hall where an address was to be given. 

On the evening of the meeting senior 
pupils, acting as guides, were at the school 
fifteen minutes before the first sessions 
which began promptly with the ringing of 
the bell. The study periods gave an oppor- 
tunity for social intermingling and for as- 
sociation officers to meet newcomers. The 
refreshment table was well patronized and 
added to the sociability. 

The meeting closed at ten o’clock. All 
went home with a better understanding of 
the commercial department and with some 
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knowledge of what the parent-teacher as- 
sociation was trying to do.—Mrs. L. H. 
Backer, 32 Tulip Street, Summit. 


MICHIGAN 
Dramatizing Child Study Courses 


The dramatization of three problems of 
child training — disobedience, dishonesty, 
and day-dreaming—closed the work of forty 
study class members in Highland Park last 
year. 

The George W. Ferris Parent-Teacher 
Association initiated interest in child study 
groups with a series of grade teas, arranged 
by the mothers of pupils in the various 
grades, at which a speaker from the Mental 
Hygiene Clinic of the Board of Education 
gave short talks on the principles of child 
development. ‘The discussion of problem 
cases at these teas aroused such interest that 
forty members formed a class to follow.a 
definite course of study. Wishing to re- 
view their work and to interest others in 
similar study, the class decided to dramatize 
the outstanding features of their class in- 
struction. 

In the play depicting the disobedience 
problem, both the father and the mother 
lacked an understanding of their children. 
Other characters were an old maid aunt 
of the meddling type; a grandmother who 
had brought up nine children of her own 
in the good old-fashioned way and thought 
the modern methods preposterous; three 
children—the oldest one being ‘“Mama’s 
favorite,” the second boy being the terror 
of the neighborhood and the despair of his 
parents, and a third one who participated 
in the escapades of the second child; a 
“snoopy” neighbor who delighted in report- 
ing misdemeanors; and a helpful neighbor 
who attended child study classes. The last 
named character provided the solutions for 
the problems. 

The scene in the play dealing with dis- 
honesty was set in a court room. A genial, 
up-to-date judge, by questioning the parents 
and the probation officer, brought to light 
the causes of misdemeanors which reach 
back into the home. In this play there 
was a self-righteous grandmother with a 
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false zeal for virtues and hard work, a 
son, a daughter-in-law, and a fifteen-year- 
old granddaughter who had taken refuge 
among evil companions. By placing the 
granddaughter in a more suitable environ- 
ment she became a normal, well-adjusted 
young woman. 

Another group brought home to quarrel- 
ing parents their responsibility for the 
truancy of their two sons. 

The day-dreaming skit was set in a 
schoolroom where three children gazed out 
of the windows and at the ceiling while 
the other pupils were busily engaged in 
their work. A visiting teacher, with re- 
ports of the home conditions of the three 
day-dreamers, brought about adjustments of 
their school programs and of the home 
problems which contributed to their day- 
dreaming.—ELien C. Hatuaway, Ferris 
School, Highland Park. 


LOUISIANA 
Safety’'and CHILD WELFARE Activities 


By special action of the city council, city 
traffic officers were assigned to all schools 
in Shreveport upon the opening of school. 
This was a result of the insistent work of 
the Shreveport Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations to provide for the safety of 
school children. 


Two graphic features added interest to 
the open house held by the Creswell Par- 
ent-Teacher Association of Shreveport this 
year. Two children, one on each side of 
an eight by eight foot reproduction of the 
Children’s Charter, attracted attention to 
the Charter which is the subject of study 
in many parent-teacher associations this 
year. 

Using somewhat the same plan reported 
by New York several months ago, two 
young women, attired in clothes of thirty 
years ago, carried posters asking, “Are 
Your Child Training Methods as Anti- 
quated as Our Costumes?” Stationed in 
the CHILD WELFARE magazine booth, these 
young women emphasized the fact that the 
magazine features present-day, expert ad- 
vice on child training. 
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KENTUCKY 
Extending Our Influence 


Visitors to the number of 300 from every 
county in Kentucky, from Indiana, New 
York, Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and 
Honolulu received inspiration and informa- 
tion about Congress activities at the 
parent-teacher booth equipped and main- 
tained by the Kentucky Congress of Parents 
and Teachers at the state fair during last 
September. ‘“‘How to Organize Congress 
Units” was the most sought-for informa- 
tion. 

The state president, state board mem- 
bers, leaders in the district where the fair 
was held, and a booth chairman acted as 
hostesses, greeting visitors, answering ques- 
tions, and extending the influence of the 
Congress in every way. The booth was 
made attractive in appearance by decora- 
tions in Congress colors—blue and gold— 
and by baskets of flowers provided by school 
children. A settee and chairs where people 
might rest invited inquirers into the booth. 

The wall space was covered with parent- 
teacher charts and posters. ‘Iwo tables held 
leaflets and pamphlets for distribution. 
Sample copies of CHILD WELFARE maga- 
zine and the Kentucky Parent-Teacher 
were also distributed. 

A miniature model of a book truck, or 


library on wheels, was exhibited by the Li- 
brary Extension committee and aroused 


much interest. 
* * & 


Threefold Good Work 


In Jefferson County parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, homemakers, and 4-H Clubs 
worked hand in hand on a project which 
served a threefold purpose: providing food 
for hungry school children, conserving an 
over-supply of food stuffs, and affording 
practical experience to 4-H Club girls in 
canning. 

Recalling last winter’s distress and the 
need for giving many children free lunches, 
parent-teacher associations planned to can 
the over-supply of food-stuffs this past sum- 
mer. Producers were asked to donate what 
they were unable to market; many homes 
supplied jars; some members of the parent- 
teacher association used their automobiles 
to haul the produce from farms and or- 
chards; and other members, assisted in 
many schools by school girls, prepared and 
canned the produce for winter use. Toma- 
toes, soup mixtures, corn, apple butter, and 
peach preserves were among the things con- 
served which will aid materially in the 
school lunch menus this coming winter. 

Intensive welfare work was done in the 
city of Louisville last winter. In Jefferson 





The parent-teacher float in the Lowndes County, Mississippi, Health Day 


celebration. 


Other floats in the parade represented “Care of Children,” 


“Full-Time Health Unit,” and other such subjects. 
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County, which covers a large area and has 
fifty rural schools, every known case of 
undernourishment and insufficient clothing 
was taken care of. In communities where 
there was no immediate need, the associa- 
tions supplied clothing and food to less for- 
tunate schools. A large box was kept in 
each school where outgrown clothing was 
assembled. Clothing not required for pu- 
pils of the school was sent where it was 
needed.—Mrs. Geo. C. BICKEL, 2436 


Hawthorne Avenue, Louisville. 


ILLINOIS 
Room Clubs 


“Room clubs” have been organized 
among the mothers of the Gale School 
Parent-Teacher Association, Chicago, to 
enable those of similar interests in the 
school to become better acquainted and dis- 
cuss their common problems. Matters 
which cannot be taken up in the general 
meetings are talked over, often with the 
principal or teacher, and the needs of in- 
dividual rooms are met by the club of the 
room. The presidents of the room clubs 
form a school council called the Presidents’ 
Club which meets with the principal on the 
last half hour each Tuesday afternoon and 
talks over needs and ways of improving the 
school. 

* * * 


Summer Playgrounds 


The Lincoln Parent-Teacher Association 
of Evanston secured playground supervi- 
sors and kept the school grounds open last 
summer from 9.30 A. M. to 6 P. M. every 
day except Sunday. A committee of 
mothers acted as assistants, and sponsored 
equipment supplies. 

Large parasols furnished color and 
shade. Materials for games and handcrafts 
were purchased by the association. A room 
in the building was fitted for use on rainy 
days where children were welcome to, take 
their lunches and stay all day. Mothers 
from other school districts took advantage 
of the playground. The venture proved 
so successful that the association plans to 
continue it as an all-year institution. 

The children of the Lincoln School were 
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interested in supplying their own library 
books and are restocking the library by 
gathering and selling old newspapers. A 
committee from the parent-teacher associa- 
tion weighs the papers each week, crediting 
to each room the amount gathered by its 
pupils. At the end of each semester the 
two rooms having the largest number of 
pounds to their credit are awarded an edu- 
cational trip to Chicago, the selection of 
the point of interest being left to the chil- 
dren.— BULLETIN OF THE ILLINOIS CoN- 
GRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
* * * 


Sandwich Day 


Last winter the children, men, and 
women of Glencoe, under the leadership 
of the Glencoe Parent-Teacher Association, 
adopted the plan of providing sandwiches 
one day a week for distribution among 
needy children at Northwestern Settlement 
House in Chicago. 

Posters, announcements at association 
meetings, at churches and other adult 
gatherings, and through the press requested 
that each child bring sandwiches for the 
collection at school. 

When school closed last June the direc- 
tor of the settlement urged that the work 
be continued. At the closing of school a 
receiving station was established at the rail- 
road station and the Glencoe men were 
asked to bring the sandwiches to the sta- 
tion on sandwich day, as they went to work 
in Chicago. The day before the collec- 
tion, children paraded the village as sand- 
wich men carrying boards on which was 
printed 


“Let Dap Do Ir’—‘Wuar?” 
Bring Sandwiches to Northwestern 
Settlement 


Every Tuesday Before 9.30 a.m. 


The ease with which the more fortunate 
residents of Glencoe helped alleviate hun- 
ger among poorer children—good publicity 
being the largest factor in the success— 
suggested to Glencoe leaders that one school 
might adopt another school and extend 
helpfulness in a systematic way.—IRMA 
ROsENAU, Glencoe. Adapted from Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 
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THE 


Congress Comments 


Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt, Associate Editor of 
CHILD WELFARE and head of the Child Care and 
Training Department, University of Cincinnati, 
gave a brief report of a typical program under 
the conference topic, “Survey of Significant 
Trends in Parent Education in the United 
States,” at the two-day conference of the Child 
Study Association of America held in New 
York City in October. 


* * * 


Mr. Newell W. Edson, a director of 
CHILD WELFARE and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Social Hygiene of the National 
Congress, delivered an address on “A 
Neglected Phase of Child Training,” at the 
Utah State Conference on Social Work. 


* * * 


Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, Secretary of the National 
Congress, spoke at the Detroit, Michigan, 
Parent-Teacher Institute. Her subject was “The 
Value of CHILD WELFARE Magazine and Why 
We Stress it.” 


* * * 
Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins, Education 
Secretary, conducted a short course in 


parent-teacher work at the University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, the second week in 


November. 
* * * 


California has some interesting state publica- 
tions. One of these is entitled “Are You a Mem- 
ber of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers?” and contains a brief account of the 
various parent-teacher activities carried on in 
the twenty-four districts in which the state is 
divided. Another, called “What Can the High 
School Parent-Teacher Association Do?”, gives 
suggestions for programs and activities in a 
high school Congress unit. This state has also 
published quite an extensive leaflet on Spiritual 
Training. 

. 2: 


Huntington, West Virginia, recently cele- 
brated with a reception the opening of a 
headquarters room in the Bradshaw-Diehl 
Store in that city. Guests of honor included 
E. C. Leonhart, State President; Mrs. Leon- 
hart, and Mrs. Donald Clark, past State 
President. 

. * * 


Mrs. Hollard Flagler, President of the Illinois 
Congress, was appointed by the Superintendent 
of Schools of Chicago a member of the execu- 
tive committee for the Chicago Regional White 
House Conference recently held in that city. 


* *¢ #* 


The October number of the Georgia Edu- 
cation Journal contained an excellent article 
entitled “For Every Child,” written by Mrs. 
R. H. Hankinson, President of the Georgia 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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The William T. Carter Child Helping Foun- 
dation of the University of Pennsylvania has 
been conducting the lecture conferences which 
were so enthusiastically received last season. 
These conferences are held bi-weekly on 
Wednesday afternoons and will extend through 
March 16, 1932. The topic at each conference 
is preceded by an outstanding speaker and is 
followed by an informal discussion. No fees 
are charged. 


*_ * * 


School News and Practical Educator in- 
augurated in 1930 a three-year campaign 
for beautifying school grounds. The Illinois 
Congress is helping to further the plan in 
that state. It is hoped that with the forma- 
tion of School Beautiful Clubs among the 
pupils, the cooperation of parent-teacher as- 
sociations and other organizations, and the 
support of the superintendents of public 
instruction, many hundreds of the 153,306 
one-room schools may be made into beauty 
Spots. 


The Missouri Convention Program carried 
on the back cover the following: 


Use this to introduce yourself to your neighbor. 
Name 


i 














onto 
PILOTING 
MODERN YOUTH 


A Guide for Parents, Teachers, and Others 
Dealing With Adolescents 
By Wm. S. Saprer, M.D., F.A.C.S., 
WITH THE COLLABORATION OF 
Lena K. Sapter, M.D., F.A.C.S. 

A practical, encouraging volume, written from 
both the masculine and feminine viewpoint, by 
authors who are parents, physicians, surgeons, 


and psychologists. ‘Piloting Modern Youth” 
embodies the ripest fruits of the long profes- 
sional experience of the authors with family 


problems. It points out-the mistakes parents 
are making, as well as those of youth, and tells 


how to correct both. 


“It rings true in every chapter. It has the as- 
surance and marks of authority acquired by 
experience. . . . Parents should read it and 
educators should add it to their reference 
libraries.”—Rev. Dantel A. Poling. 


“ . . exceedingly timely . . . should be in the 
hands of every parent and teacher.”—Paul F. 
Voelker, President, Battle Creek College. 
8vo, Cloth, 384 pages. $3.50; by mail, $3.64. 
All Booksellers or from the publishers 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Dept. C.W. 
354 Fourth Ave. New York 
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The High School Association 
and the Principal 


By ANNA H. Hayes 


HAT shall we do in case the prin- 
' cipal is not cooperative?” is the 
query which comes from parent 


members of a high school parent-teacher as- 
sociation. 

And we answer with certainty, “Co- 
operation is only possible when both sides 
of the partnership are thoroughly informed 
as to the aims, ideals, and program of the 
parent-teacher association.” 

The high school association has a unique 
place in that it must correlate the idealism 
of a younger generation with that of their 
elders, saving the best of both; and it must 
find in the high school the common ground 
upon which student, teacher, and parent 
may walk with sympathetic understanding 
of each other. Second, it must bring to 
patrons a knowledge of the objects of edu- 
cation and the methods pursued in high 
school. And third, it must develop fellow- 
ship in a body deprived of the intimate, 
local interests which prevail in the elemen- 
tary school community. 

Before we charge lack of cooperation, let 
us be very sure that the principal has had 
opportunity to understand the function of 
a parent-teacher association, particularly 
those of us who are high school patrons. 
Unwillingly we admit that there are still 
associations using our name which have very 
little justification for being; associations 
which have, in fact, violated every ideal of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. And our reputation is built, un- 
fortunately, upon that which is not good as 
well as on that which is good. The Con- 
gress offers for our help certain definite 
material in the National Handbook; in 
“Facts,” a new leaflet of general informa- 
tion; in CHILD WELFARE, the only official 
national parent-teacher magazine; and in 
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numerous leaflets which form the local 
president’s packet. See that the principal 
is supplied with authentic information and, 
if it seems timely, with the local plan for 
study, activity, and fellowship. Remember 
that in lack of cooperation the fault is often 
with both, rather than with one side of 
this partnership. 

There are two undesirable kinds of 
parent-teacher associations, says a principal 
in Colorado. One is a group organized by 
the parents w ith the idea that the principal 
may use it as he may choose, building its 
program of activity, of study, and of fellow- 
ship without the help or the intelligent in- 
terest of the membership. The other is a 
group organized by enthusiastic parents who 
carry on their plans regardless of what 
the needs of the school may be. Neither 
of these reflects real parent-teacher ideals 
and neither is capable of cooperative effort. 


And What Do We Expect of the 
Principal? 

HE principal is not expected to be the 

Membership committee nor to coerce 
his teachers into membership, and still his 
help is very valuable. It is interesting to 
note that the principal is aggressively co- 
operative in those high school associations 
which enjoy the largest membership in the 
United States—Cole Junior High of Den- 
ver with 2,083 members, John Burroughs 
Junior High of Los Angeles with 1,792 
members, and East High of Denver with 
1,220 members. 

The principal is not the Executive com- 
mittee, though he is often expected to act 
in that capacity. It is a courtesy to elect 
him to a place on that body that he may 
have opportunity to interpret the needs of 
the school through the association. He is 
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not the Program committee, expected to 
provide entertainment for his patrons, but 
his help is indispensable in order that the 
program may include intelligent home and 
school cooperation. He is not the corre- 
sponding secretary nor the Publicity com- 
mittee, though he may be consulted on the 
extent of school emphasis in publicity, and 
methods of producing and distributing in- 
vitations and other notices. Too often we 
hear, “We leave such things to the prin- 
cipal.” This cannot be true in a real parent- 
teacher association. 

The principal is not the Hospitality nor 
the Refreshment chairman, though the gen- 
erosity of the school people in this service 
offers a real temptation to all but the most 
conscientious parent members. It is to the 
principal’s advantage to promote fellowship, 
but the parent who has a keen interest in 
the high school student will feel the same 
obligation. The principal is not the Gen- 
eral Arrangements committee, though he 
must be consulted in making up the activity 
schedule, so that there may be no conflicts 
between strictly school activities and those 
of the parent-teacher association. 

The high school parent-teacher associa- 
tion cannot enjoy. its greatest usefulness 
without the help of the principal, neither 
can it achieve success without the intelli- 
gent cooperative interest of parents and 
teachers as well. 

The final paragraph of the “Objects” 
of the National Congress issues a challenge, 
especially to the high school parent-teacher 
association and its principal: “To bring 
into closer relationship the home and the 
school that parent and teacher may cooper- 
ate intelligently in the education of the 
child ; to develop between educators and the 
general public such unity of effort as will 
assure for every child the highest advantage 
in physical, social, mental, and spiritual 
education.” 


B B ®B 


“Humane education is a broad subject, 
reaching from kindness to: animals on one 
hand to peace with all nations on the other.” 
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To Spank or 
“| Not to Spank? 


and all other problems of 
child training have been 
studied and successful so- 
lutions clearly recorded in 
many books. But which 
' books, do you ask? 


In the little, inexpensive book, CHILD 
TRAINING AND PARENT EDUCA- 
TION, the contents of more than 200 au- 
thoritative books on child guidance have 
been analyzed. It tells you what book to 
buy or ask for at your library to answer 
almostany question pertaining to children 
that may arise. 








Every parent should have 
a copy handy of 


CHILD TRAINING AND 
PARENT EDUCATION 


By LucrLe Rermer STEBBING 
65 pages Postpaid for 75c 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue 
New York City 








FOUNDED IN 1728 By 2 BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 
514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 








THE 
KINGSLAND MARIONETTES 


Now available for bookings. Parent-Teacher Associations, 
Clubs and Churches. Raise your funds through this very 
charming medium. Delightful programs. For information 
and rates, write to 

MABEL KINGSLAND HEAD 
460 W. 34th Street New York City 











INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


An educational firm of 40 years’ 
puenee has arranged to train a 
imited number of women and then 
employ them. Two weeks’ spare- 
time study will fit you so you can 
earn a substantial sum weekly and 
have extra luxuries for yourself and 
family. For full details write today. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY 








2 West 45th Street New York City 
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The Children’s Playroom 
(Continued from page 264) 


is easy to care for with a floor covering 
that nothing spoils. It is a simple proc- 
ess to sweep up the sand from a linoleum 
covering. I do not suggest an expensive 
affair. Our children had a home-made 
sand box which served the purpose and gave 
them many happy hours in the house on 
stormy days. We lined a box with zinc and 
fastened it to the top of an old table whose 
legs had been cut off at a suitable height. 
The only cost was the zinc, but what fun 
this sand table gave! 

There is one important article of furni- 
ture in the playroom which should never 
be omitted, because from it many lessons 
are learned. This is a covered box in which 
the toys are kept. In every well-regulated 
home the child is taught to pick up his toys 
every night and pile them into a box. In 
some homes there are shelves on one side of 
the room for this purpose, and the toys are 
set there in orderly array. To pick up the 
toys is one of the child’s first lessons. If 
learned in childhood, the “clear-up habit” 
continues through the years—and it is a 
joy to have anybody around who has learned 
this important lesson. Order comes only 
from continued order, and it takes many a 
picking-up lesson to get it across. This is 
one thing which modernistic methods have 
not eliminated. 





“O teach your child 

That those who move 

By Order’s kindly law 

Find all their lives to music set, 
While those who this same law forget 
Find only fret and jar.” 


Everything in the playroom is an influ- 
ence of some nature, and pictures should 
not be forgotten. They are great character- 
building agencies. A taste for the beautiful 
needs to be cultivated and we may begin 
when the children are very tiny. A strip 
of burlap fastened across one side of the 
wall was a feature of our playroom. On 
it were pinned from time to time inexpen- 
sive but artistic and character-building pic- 
tures which the children loved to study by 
themselves. A screen might be utilized in 
the same way. Each wise home will give 
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thought to the type of pictures that are 
given to the child. Instead of using scrap- 
books, I pasted the pictures on heavy card- 
board, one-quarter inch thick and measur- 
ing twelve inches by ten. These cardboards 
were set along the floor against the wall. 
The children loved to lie on the floor and 
look at them. 

Each playroom needs a bookcase. A child 
enjoys watching his library grow. Care 
should be taken in choosing books for little 
children. They may be only small people, 
but they are making book friends which 
will never be forgotten. 

Everything that the child comes in con- 
tact with helps to make him what he will 
become. Influences for good or ill are for- 
ever affecting him. Parents will do well to 
remember this from the beginning of their 
stewardship. Consequently, every choice in- 
fluence which is within the power of the 
parent to provide should be considered. | 
do not urge expensive pictures or toys or 
furniture, but I do urge equipment that is 
educationally and culturally character- 
building. 

In order to leave opportunity for the 
imagination to work, let us not have too 
much of anything, but provide those things 
which will create a love for the best. Let 
us make the playroom of our little children 
the best, “homiest,”” wholesomest room in 


the house. 
SBE 


CHILD WELFARE WEEK 
A Telegram from Mrs. Bradford 


HILD WELFARE, our official magazine, 
deserves a much bigger circulation. We 
are asking all branches to designate the 
third week in January as CHILD WELFARE 
Macazine WEEK. Rally to its support all 
Congress workers in your state and let us 
unite that week in a tremendous nation- 
wide effort to place our magazine in more 
homes. The results will prove mutually 
beneficial. Please give this plan wide pub- 
licity so that we can start the campaign 
promptly on January eighteenth. 
Mrs. HuGH BrapForD, 
President, N. C. P. T. 
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» The Congress Emblem « 


The symbol of membership in an organized 


nationwide movement for the welfare of EVERY CHILD 


@ |= National Congress emblem is 
symbolized by the oak tree, the trunk of which repre- 
sents the national organization; the main branches, the 
state Congresses; the small limbs, the districts and 
councils; the twigs, the local organizations; and the 
leaves, the individual members. Each in turn draws 
its life from the parent stem. 








®@ A SPREADING oak with more than 
one and a half million leaves is needed to represent the 
more than one and a half million members of the 
National Congress. These members banded together | 
are working for the purpose of translating the Chil- | 
dren’s Charter into action for the millions of American | 


children. 








® | parent-teacher pin represents a | 
definite pledge of service and protection to childhood. | 
The wearing of this pin gives each person a share in | 
this service and the inspiration of being a part of the 
largest organized movement for child welfare in the 
world today. 


®@ Piss in the Congress colors, blue and 


gold, are offered to meet every need. 





Solid Gold Pin. $2 each 

Rolled Gold Pin. 50c each 

Small Size Pin—Rolled gold. 75c each 

Button for Men—Rolled gold. 75c each 

Past President’s Pin—Rolled gold. $2.50 each 

Past President’s Pin—10K gold. $4 each 

National Life Membership Key—Rolled gold. $1.25 each 

Lavalliére—l10K gold. Emblem with chain complete. $4; 
pendant emblem for use on fob. $2 each 
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Echoes from Founders Day 
(Continued from page 281) 

units, so those members who have reached 
the Indian Summer of their lives and yet 
find strength and enthusiasm for our work 
prove ever helpful. These serve as an ex- 
ample of unselfish, cooperating membership. 
It is largely because of such as these that 
our National Congress has grown today to 
a membership of 1,512,000. In deep ad- 
miration and sincere appreciation, we have 
asked our friend and neighbor, our worthy 
and oldest associate, to light our National 
Candle. 

(The chosen friend lights the candle and 
all rise in honor of this member.) 


READER: The State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers with its units is one link of 
the mighty chain which now reaches around 
the world. Among those who have given 
encouragement and heartfelt assistance are 
our teachers. We are an educational forcé 
in the life of our state. It is fitting that a 


teacher has been chosen to light the State ° 


Candle. 
(The teacher lights the State Candle.) 


READER: One more candle is to be 
lighted, that which signifies our Local As- 
sociation. Its color is golden, as our deeds 
should be. The one best fitted to flash forth 
its rays of beauty and service is our presi- 
dent. In her hands are the reins of leader- 
ship; we, as participating members, shall 
share in the joy of service which her life 
exemplifies. 

(The president lights this candle.) 

READER: These four candles, white, blue, 
red, gold, have been lighted to commemo- 
rate the founding of our National Con- 
gress, to honor those who have served us 
faithfully in the past and those in whose 
hands lies the future of our work for chil- 
dren everywhere. May we, in closing, offer 
the prayerful wish many times expressed by 
our much loved National Chairman of 
Founders Day, Mrs. David O. Mears: 


“May the coming years be rich in fruitful 
service by our National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers for the highest welfare of the 
child in home, church, school, and state.” 

(Close by singing “America” or “My 
Tribute.”) 
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Suggested Program Material for 
Founders Day—1932 


Founders Day Leaflet, Candle Lighting Cere- 

mony. Mrs. David O. Mears. This leaflet may 

be secured from the state distributing centers 
free. 


Pageants—Price: 5 cents each; 6 for 25 cents 


Tue Girt Bearers, a candle lighting pageant. 
Suitable for councils or large associations. 
Characters, 40. 

PacEANT FOR Founpers Day, To Live Most 
AND Serve Best.* Interprets in several scenes 
the work and worth of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation. Necessary characters, 40. Time, 1% 
hours. 

THe Oracte Speaks. Emphasizes the four 
cornerstones, Home, School, Church, and State. 
Suitable for small or large associations. 
Characters, 7. Time, 15 minutes. 

THe Cup Four Square. Features the oak 
tree and the branches, Law, Home, Life, and 
Love. Characters, 8 adults, 16 children. Time, 
30 minutes. 

SevEN CARDINAL PrinciPLes oF EpucaTIon.* 
A short effective program ideal for use by 
small units. Characters, 13. Time, 20 minutes. 

Past Presipents’ CANpLE LicHTinG CERE- 
MONY. Features the outstanding events of the 
local association and the departments of the 
National Congress. Characters, 13. Time, 15 
minutes. 

Founpers Day Acrostic. Rearranged pri- 
marily for the small association. Gives history 
and purposes of the Congress in simplest form. 
Characters, 22. Time, 15 minutes. 

SHort Canpbie Licnutinc CerEMONY. May be 
presented largely by children. Honors the 
founders and local committee members. Char- 
acters, 20 children, 3 adults. Time, 30 minutes. 


Parent-Teacher Film Strip * 


Thirty-four pictures and title plates which 
give a brief history of the National Congress 
and are especially interesting for Founders Day 
programs. $2.00. 

The above material may be secured from the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Please enclose payment with your address 
clearly written. 


* New 
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Developing Responsibility 


By ErHet W. CRANE 


LITTLE friend of mine was recently 
A given a tiny bank at school, after 
the superintendent had given a talk 
on thrift, and the value of having a sav- 
ings account had been discussed at length. 
She saved her pennies religiously, asking 
anxiously every day when she would have 
enough to open her savings account. The 
climax came when she was given a dollar 
for her ninth birthday. She could scarcely 
wait until Mother could go with her to 
the big bank. The days slfpped by, school 
hours and banking hours conflicting some- 
what. The mother, busy as mothers are apt 
to be on Saturday mornings, did not find 
the time to go with her small daughter. 

In the far western city where my little 
friend lives, the banks are like grocery 
stores, on every other corner. It so hap- 
pens that the family account is kept at a 
branch bank a few blocks from where the 
family resides. 

Becoming impatient at the delay in han- 
dling her affairs, my young friend decided, 
one Saturday morning, to take matters into 
her own hands. Obtaining the desired per- 
mission to go alone, she took her small bank 
and set out to interview the powers that be. 
The manager received her as courteously 
as if she were the head of the family and 
assisted her in filling in her card. She came 
home with her bank book, her deposit duly 
recorded, and with an excellent start on the 
road to handling her own business affairs 
when she arrives at womanhood. 

It was an eye-opener for the mother. She 
could scarcely believe that her nine-year-old 
daughter was capable of transacting a bit 
of banking business for herself. In relating 
the incident afterward the mother said, “I 
am going to carry this matter a little fur- 
ther and see that Barbara banks a certain 
part of her allowance each month, and that 
she does it herself.” 

Later, there will necessarily follow in- 
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struction in investments, and Barbara should 
never find herself in a position where she 
does not know what to do with money 
when having the responsibility of handling it. 


NOTHER mother started a cross-country 
A trip with a sixteen-year-old boy and 
a seven-year-old daughter. The boy drove 
practically the entire trip with only short 
periods of relief furnished by the mother. 
He brought the family to their destination 
in record time without so much as a punc- 
ture on the way. 

That same boy, now past eighteen, prides 
himself upon bringing the car safely home 
after a football game, party, or excursion at 
the hour agreed upon before leaving home. 

His cheery, “I’m in Mom, and every- 
thing is O. K.,” when he comes in at night 
insures restful sleep for his mother with 
no sense of worry. He has always been 
made to feel that the car was his to enjoy 
so long as he had the same responsibility 
regarding it that was assumed by the older 
members of the family. 

We can teach our children responsibility 
if we begin early enough, and by early 
enough, I mean from the cradle up. Twigs 
are easily bent, but trees have to be chopped. 

In this day of fast moving modes of 
travel both on land and in the air, life is 
the most uncertain thing that we have, and 
responsibility may be thrust upon the shoul- 
ders of our young without warning. It is, 
therefore, the solemn obligation of the 
mothers and fathers of our parent-teacher 
organization to begin today, if perchance 
we have neglected it thus far, to teach the 
children of America the necessity of recog- 
nizing and accepting their responsibilities. 

If we thus fulfill our obligation toward 
our children, we can calmly say, when the 
question “What is the matter with the 
youth of today?” is hurled at us, “Nothing, 
they are a little bit of all right.” 
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Kissing Our Boys 
(Continued from page 262) 


quite evidently bored. Then the bugle, and 
the time for parting words was at an end. 

As our boy extended his hand in a wish- 
to-be-filial attitude, 1 saw clearly that he 
was preparing to undergo the ordeal of 
being kissed. Smiling cheerfully, if perhaps 
a little mistily, I extended my hand from 
a pump-handle arm and said (just as our 
lecturer’s awful example did), “Good-bye, 
son, and good luck.” 

My action was born of a mother’s cour- 
age. I wanted, oh, how I wanted, to throw 
my arms about my boy. But something 
away down deep, something far bigger than 
I, said, “Don’t indulge yourself.” And then 
the eyes that looked full into mine brought 
reassurance. ‘The boy said nothing. But the 
light of appreciation, of understanding that 
I saw in his face and the hard, tight squeeze 
of my hand spoke volumes. . 

The boy returned from his trip much 
developed in every way, and most satisfying 
was his increased gentleness and thought- 
fulness about the house, and particularly 
for his mother. 

There isn’t much kissing going on, even 
now, but I feel very sure that this boy can 
find more ways of showing his fondness for 
his parents, not to speak of his respect for 
them, than he would voluntarily muster up 


if we had triumphantly “shown the world” 
that we were not afraid. 





School on Trial 
(Continued from page 269) 
Humaneness in Education 

EVENTH, | petition for more humane- 
S ness in the schoolroom. What is the big 
thing in teaching? Getting near to the 
child, understanding his motives, sympa- 
thizing with his worries, helping him over- 
come his difficulties, enlarging his vision. 
True, it is also important to teach him 
academic facts. The latter we are over- 
stressing, leaving no time to develop the 
big things. To meet accurately every need 
of the child we must have a closer contact 
with the personality of each child. This 
will mean time, often at the expense of city- 
wide scores and factory precision. It will 
require a broader vision on the part of 
supervisors and principals and a closer bond 
of fellowship between the child and the 
teacher. 


S moderation is very hard to reach, and 
A as it has been abundantly shown that 
the best of mental and physical work may be 
done without alcohol in any form, the safest 
rule for the young man is that which I am 
sure most of you follow—abstinence.”—Sir 
WILLIAM OSLER. 





generosity will ultimately triumph. 
sarcasm and injustice. 


in God’s open air. 


not merely a wage-earner. 





THE TEACHER’S VOW 


I will see the good in all pupils and lead them on to higher attainments. 
I will be patient and forbearing, confident in the belief that kindness and 


I will scorn error, deceit, and all forms of falsehood, persistently foregoing 
I will claim all nature as my heritage and spend a portion of each day quietly 
I will hold daily communion with my own soul. 

I will accept my remuneration, however small, without envy, complaint, or 


discouragement, never forgetting that a teacher is a leader into the higher life, and 


I will work each day in unshaken assurance that peace and power come in full 
measure to all who are ready for the truth—LymMan C. NEWELL 


—The Bostonia 
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TEN REASONS 


Why Local Congress Units Should Promote CHILD WELFARE, 


it. 


i # 


Vai. 


VIII. 


IX. 


The National Parent-Teacher Magazine 





It is an authority on parent education subjects and parent-teacher cooperation. 


It is the only official magazine of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
therefore, it is the only national magazine that has authority to publish material 
for the guidance of National Congress parent-teacher units. 


While Cuitp WELFARE is a publication of the National Congress, not all of its 
material is directed solely to Congress workers and members. -It is of infinite 
value to other parents and teachers throughout the country because it gives 
authoritative information on the physical and psychological care of boys and 
girls from infancy through college years. Although its articles are written by 
recognized specialists, they present material in an easily read, simple manner 
which appeals to all who are interested in children. 


“No endorsement of a commercial product or enterprise is given by any Congress 
unit or officer.” CHILD WELFARE is non-commercial. It is published as a service 
to parents, not for profit. Therefore, Congress units are free to endorse and 
promote it. 


The officers, directors, editor-in-chief, associate and contributing editors of 
CHILD WELFARE serve in an unsalaried capacity because they love the work to 
which large numbers of volunteer parent-teacher leaders are devoting time, 
thought, and money. Such devoted service should rally to the support of CHILD 
WELFARE every loyal parent-teacher worker in the United States, especially when 
such unselfish, commendable service results in a magazine of exceptional merit. 


The appearance of an article or an advertisement in CHILD WELFARE is in itself 
a stamp of merit. Authors know this and are keen to have manuscripts accepted. 
Many of the best-known child training authorities in the world contribute articles 
free of charge. The readers benefit by having selected for them the finest and 
most helpful material available. 


It is the only national magazine whose study courses are sponsored by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. These courses, directed by experts, 
are especially useful to lay groups which are without professionally trained 
leaders, as the articles upon which the courses are based contain questions and 
lists of books and leaflets for further reading. The questions are of a nature 
to stimulate discussion; exchanges of opinion and experience make meetings help- 
ful and interesting. 


All the material in CHILD WetLrare is there because of its value in promoting 
the welfare of children. It is not placed there with the special object of selling the 
magazine, as might be the case if the magazine were a commercial venture. 


The subscription price of $1.00 is within reach of all. Local Congress units are 
entitled to a discount of 20 per cent on subscriptions in clubs of five or more. 
Many units use this discount to defray the expense of promoting the magazine; 
therefore, CHILD WELFARE is not a financial drain on any unit that sponsors it. 


The Founders of the National Congress were loyal to an ideal. Because of that 
loyalty parents and teachers are today in closer harmony and children are 
profiting accordingly. Parent-teacher associations that are loyal to the National 
Congress will promote 


CHILD WELFARE, The National Parent-Teacher Magazine 
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To School—Or to Work ? 
(Continued from page 266) 


A pioneer attempt to recognize such con- 
ditions was made in Massachusetts last 
year. A forward-looking bill sought to de- 
fine industrialized agriculture as that which 
was “primarily for gain and employing 
more than ten persons outside the owner’s 
family.” It would prohibit the employment 
of children under fourteen on such farms 
and bring minors above that age under the 
industrial regulations as to hours, and so 
on. The bill failed to pass, yet it is a sig- 
nificant index of present trends and needs. 

The same general conditions hold true 
of dangerous trades—those prohibited in 
most states as hazardous for minors. Ma- 
chines that were safe a few years ago have 
now been speeded up or perfected so as to 
be highly dangerous for young operators. 
Yet regulatory laws have failed to keep 
pace with such modern methods and me- 
chanical inventions. 


Meeting the Evils 
He: then, can we parents and teachers 


unite to meet these evils? 

Let us study together each child’s in- 
dividual, adolescent needs and whims, cen- 
ter his ambitions on future rather than 
present success. Let us lead him to see the 
value of education, its future meaning in 
terms of health as well as dollars and cents. 
Let us keep in our hearts that challenging 
statement of President Hoover’s at the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection: “Any labor which stunts 
growth, either physical or mental, that 
limits education, that deprives children of 
the right of comradeship, of joy, of play, 
is sapping the next generation.” 

By such a test we can distinguish between 
healthy labor under proper conditions, which 
teaches dependability and the rudiments of 
business, as opposed to that labor which 
stunts future growth and ambition. By 
such a yardstick we can measure the job 
as a whole, not merely the actual manual 
labor. it offers. 


January 24 is Child Labor Sunday 
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W hite House 


Conference 
Leaflets 


IFTEEN leaflets have been published 

dealing with problems of family life and 
child training considered in the light of the 
expert opinion assembled in the reports of 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. Prepared by Marion 
Lyon Faegre, Specialist in Parental Educa- 
tion of the Institute of Child Welfare, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, these pamphlets are 
designed to help parents in their individual 
problems or to serve the needs of study 
groups. They consist of three series: 


Growth 
I. Responsibilities of the Present-Day Family 
II. How Children Grow Physically 
III. How Children Differ Mentally 
IV. Learning to Talk 
V. The Changing Drama of Behavior 


Personality 


I. Mental Health Begins at Home 


II. Home and School: Partners in a Common 
Venture 


III. How Communities Influence Their Children 
IV. Vacation—Profit or Loss? 
V. The Uses of Leisure Time 


Habits 
I. What Do Parents Need to Know? 
II. Habits That Make or Mar 
III. Habits of Sleep and Repose 
IV. Habits of Eating 
V. Habits of Independence 


Single copy—10 cents. 
Series of five—45 cents. 
Complete set of fifteen—$1.25. 


Quantity price on application. 


White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection 


Interior Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
January, 1932 
























































By WINNIFRED KinG RuccG 


S. Sadler assisted by his wife, Lena K. Sad- 

ler, is intended for adults who have to 
wrestle with the difficulties of dealing with ado- 
lescent boys and girls. Should the adolescent be 
reined in or given greater latitude? Will he 
turn out right in the end if those who are held 
responsible for his behavior keep out of his 
way? Is not parental understanding the solution 
of the situation? Answering these questions in 
a non-technical fashion, Dr. Sadler and his wife 
have drawn upon their wide experience as 
physicians and clinic directors of the Chicago 
Institute of Research and Diagnosis, and as par- 
ents, and have discussed each important point 
with a son who has 
just passed through 


Ps'sad Modern Youth, written by William 


Child Health and Protection, it is largely based 
upon conclusions reached at the Conference, 
where Dr. Hurt was director of research for 
fourteen of the committees represented. It con- 
tains an examination of the home and _ its 
relations to the child under present-day con- 
ditions, insists that the real home must center 
in the child, and points out that the chief 
responsibility of the home is educational—to 
train young people for an effective life of their 
own “on their own.” For the accomplishment 
of this main purpose the home needs four 

things: 
1. The right “atmosphere,” which is some- 
thing in addition to the essentials of good 
housing, food, and 








the adolescent period. 

The seeds of many v 
of the conflicts of ado- 
lescent life are planted 
in the child’s earlier 
years. His tempera- 
mental tendencies are 
largely formed by the 
time he is six years 
old. Therefore, if par- 
ents have been neglect- 
ful during the period 
of early control, they 
have a more difficult 


Company. $3.50. 


Hurt. 
Company. $2. 


$2.50. 





“Piloting Modern Youth,” by William 
S. Sadler. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 


“The Child and His Home,” by H. W. 
New York: Minton, Balch and 


“Something to Do,” by Luella Lyons. | 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 

“Children’s Reading,” Second Edition, Dr. 
by Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima. | 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. | 


clothing. 

2. Opportunities in 
the home for child 
activities. 

. More stability 
and solidarity. 

4. More alertness in 

cooperating with 

useful outside 
agencies. 

Hurt’s book is 

quite largely concerned 

with the environment 
| of the child and not so 
much with child train- 








though not hopeless 
task later on. This 
book helps in solving such problems of mistrain- 
ing. The authors are not committed to any 
“school” of psychology, but utilize the fruit of 
psychological research to show parents, in a 
very concrete fashion, their mistakes and their 
opportunities. Two essentials among others are 
repeatedly emphasized: the retaining of parental 
control albeit in a diplomatic and modern way, 
and an honest, respectful, high-minded attitude 
toward sex. Above all else, this book can be 
characterized as practical. 


For Study and Practice 


SP Eciatty suitable for use in parent study 
classes is The Child and His Home, by 
H. W. Hurt. Though this is not especially a 
report of the White House Conference on 
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ing or psychology. The 
subtitle, “Practical 
Contributions to Child Culture from Modern 
Research,” is a clear and inclusive description 
of the contents. Much space is given to ways 
in which the home can cooperate with outside 
agencies, especially in regard to the child’s use 
of leisure. On that point Dr. Hurt’s work as 
research executive for the Boy Scouts of 
America puts him in possession of extended in- 
formation. The inclusion of many reference 
tables adds to the value of the book for study 
purpose. A more orderly classification of the ma- 
terial in the text would have been a further aid. 


Things to Do 


G omething to Do, by Luella Lyons, in its 
modest way supplies a little of the child’s 
need for activities in that it describes fifty-two 
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things that children can make at home. Miss 
Lyons has written it in story form for child 
readers, but it is a book that mothers will 
welcome as a means of supplying occupation 
for children on shut-in days. The materials 
needed for the “things to do” are available 
in most homes—magazine advertisements, 
wrapping paper, buttons, wire—but the children 
also need their own paste-pot, paint, and brush. 
The age limit is approximately eight to twelve 
years. 


More About Children’s Books 


Children’s Reading, by Lewis M. Terman 
and Margaret Lima, has given dependable 
assistance to parents, teachers, and librarians 
ever since it first appeared in 1925. This 
invaluable guide, containing a discussion of 
children’s reading tastes and needs at various 
ages and descriptive lists of suitable books, is 
now presented in a new edition with thoroughly 
revised book lists, out-of-print titles eliminated, 
and important recent books added. Parent- 
teacher librarians who have the first edition on 
their shelves and have tested its usefulness 
should be glad to know of the new version. 





Something to Do 





In early childhood—even as early as four 
years of age—about one-third of apparently 
normal children of self-sustaining families, 
average in intelligence, have behavior prob- 
lems sufficiently marked to necessitate treat- 
ment. To be sure, behavior problems do 
not by any means indicate future “insanity,” 
but by far the greater number of functional 
disorders are first evidenced by apparently 
minor disturbances in childhood. In all such 
cases, prevention of later disorders is a mat- 
ter of proper treatment during the very 
early phase—W hite House Conference. 





Save your back numbers of CHILD 
WELFARE. You will find them invaluable 
in solving new problems relating to your 
children and in planning P.T.A. pro- 
grams. 
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New Year’s Resolutions 
O- advertiser in January quotes a 


youngster as pondering the question: 
“SHOULD YOU URGE YOUR MOTHER TO 
MAKE New YEAR’s RESOLUTIONS?” 


We want to answer that question in part: 
Yes, urge them to make resolutions—new 
for the new year and new every month. One 
resolution we should like CHILD WELFARE 
readers to make is to resolve 


TO IDENTIFY THEMSELVES AS CHILD 
WELFARE READERS WHENEVER THE 
OCCASION PERMITS 

It may be that you will have occasion to 
do just this after reading the January issue. 
For instance, you will find: 


IN THE INSIDE COVER—The puzzled 
young man whom we quote as pon- 
dering about New Year's resolutions. 
His question is answered by the Great 


Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company. 





ON THE BACK COVER—The Grolier So- 


ciety makes an attractive offer. 





PAGE 295—Compton’s tells the story 
of overcoming timidity. 





On PAGE 307—The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany offers a very timely compilation 
of material. 





On PAGE 307—A nother offer of the Grolier 


Society appears. 





And we should suggest that you follow 
closely also the insertions from: 


ON PAGE 299 
_ON PAGE 305 


Cleanliness Institute... 


Funk and Wagnalls. . 


AND aan insertion from Mabel Kingsland 
Head about her Marionettes.On pace 307 
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Question—My daughter is seven years old, 
apparently healthy, but since school has started 
she seems irritable and tired, ever ready to 
cry. The child is large for her age. 


Have a physical examination to see if there 
is anything wrong. Sometimes a physical de- 
fect, such as nose or throat trouble, bad teeth, 
or digestive disturbance, causes a child to be 
easily fatigued and irritated. The fact that 
she is large for her age may indicate that 
much of her strength has been used in rapid 
growth which may cause her to tire easily and 
become fretful. Again, children large for 
their age often are self-conscious. This means 
that they are sometimes oversensitive and 
easily annoyed. Sometimes they do not get 
along well with other children. Perhaps this 
child has developed a habit of crying over 
little things. 

Guard her against play or work which is 
too strenuous. It might be better for her to 
have just a few playmates come to her home 
or yard to play instead of permitting her to 
be in too large a group. It is easier to get 
along with a few playmates at a time. 

Remember that at her age she needs plenty 
of sleep. Put her to bed not later than seven- 
thirty in a quiet room with the windows open. 

Be patient and kind, avoiding scolding and 
nagging. Do not permit others to tease her. 

Give her some interesting things to do, such 
as making doll clothes, scrapbooks, or caring 
for a pet. This keeps her mind busy and her 
thoughts away from herself. 

Above all, let her feel the love and com- 
panionship of home. 


Question—W hat method should I use to have 
my child overcome grudges for wrongs done 
him by other children? 

A child has a very keen sense of fairness. 
A wrong hurts him deeply as he is very sensi- 
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tive to injustice. Tact and delicacy on the part 
of the parent are necessary to meet this situation. 
Be careful to make clear to the child the differ- 
ence between the offense and the person ‘who 
commits it. We condemn the offense but must 
learn to pardon the person. Frequently the 
offender regrets his wrongdoing. 

It might be a good plan to have the children 
concerned come to your home and have a little 
talk together with you as their careful guide. It 
helps to clear up many misunderstandings and 
hurt feelings. 


Help your child by not referring to wrongs 
that have been done to him. Keep him busy. 
Show him how to be happy. Praise his good 
behavior so that he feels the satisfaction and 
happiness which come from doing right. This 
gives him confidence in himself. Do not pity 
him but show him how to be strong and 
courageous. 

Refrain from discussing the faults of others 
in the home conversation. Be happy and kind 
and maintain a cheerful atmosphere in the home. 
Surround him with beautiful pictures, growing 
plants, good music, play materials, and every- 
thing that builds the positive side of life. Such 
an environment makes for lovely thoughts and 
then there is no room for ugly ones. At the 
same time, stand by and support him in his 
stand for justice so that he may not become the 
victim of the whims and impulses of others. 


Question—I have a sixteen-year-old son in 
high school. He shows no initiative and does 
nothing except the things he is forced to do. It 
has been suggested that our discipline has made 
him this way. I would like to study this subject. 
Can you direct me to some reading? 


A number of causes may be at the root of this 
behavior. Be informed first as to his health. 
Then study his mental characteristics. 

The following articles in CHILD WELFARE 
magazine will be of help to you. “Developing 
Initiative and Responsibility,’ November, 1930; 
“The Parents’ Part in Child Life,” October, 
1930; “What My Father Means to Me,” 
September, 1930; “Partnership or Authority?” 
and “The Older Child and Problems of Dis- 
cipline,’ November, 1931. 

These books will give desired information: 
Child Guidance, by Blanton and Blanton (latter, 
half, especially); Psychology of Adolescence, 
by F. D. Brooks; The Psychology of the 
Adolescent, by Leta S. Hollingworth; “Piloting 
Modern Youth,” by William S. Sadler (see The 
Book Shelf in this issue). 

Some fundamental principles will be made 
clear by consulting The Management of Young 
Children, by W. E. Blatz and H. Bott. You 
will also enjoy reading “Growing into Life,” 
by David Seabury. 

The study course, “Concerning Older Chil- 
dren,” which is being given this year in CHILD 
WELFARE under the direction of Dr. Ada Hart 
Arlitt, should be of help to you. 


(Readers are invited to send questions to 
Evelyn D. Cope, cate of CxHitp WELFARE.) 
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MOTION PICTURES 


By ELIZABETH K. KERNS 
Associate Chairman, National Committee on Motion Pictures 





Around the World in Eighty Minutes—Douglas 
Fairbanks. United Artists, 7 Reels. 


Japan, China, Siam, and India are visited with Mr. 
Fairbanks as the animated, jocund_ conductor. 
It is an entrancing trip ending in India, from 
whence the magic carpet sails over mountains, 
seas, and valleys to return the active and robust 
artist to Hollywood. 

Adults—excellent. 14 to 18, entertaining. Un- 


der 14, thrilling. 


Champ, The—Wallace Beery-Jackie Cooper. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 9 Reels. Story by 
Frances Marion. Directed by King Vidor. 


ee hter and tears abound in the story of an ex- 

champion of the fighting ring who, through drink 

and gambling, has left his palmy days far be- 

hind. His wife has divorced him and remarried. 

His small son is devoted to him and because of 

the boy’s faith and love the ex-champion stages 

a comeback. Outstanding performance by Jackie 
Cooper. Surpassing direction. 

Adults—excellent. 14 to 18, emotional. Under 


14, perhaps too emotional. 


Cuban Love Song, The—Lawrence Tibbett-Lupe 
Velez. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 8 Reels. 
Screen play by G. G. Sullivan and Bess 
Meredyth. Directed by W.S. Van Dyke. 


A robust and lusty marine on a riotous time in 
Cuba sings his way into the heart of a little 
Cuban lady, a vendor of peanuts. War takes him 
from his love affair and the tropics. After war 
comes ten years of marriage. then a longing to 
see his Cuban sweetheart. He finds her grave 
and their son with whom he returns to America 
and his wife. The robust personality and mag- 
nificent voice of Tibbett dominate the film. Lupe 
Velez makes an appealing picture as Nenita. 
Jimmy Durante capably supplies the comedy. 

Adults—entertaining. 14 to 18, no: Under 14, 
no. 


Cisco Kid, The—Warner Baxter-Edmund Lowe. 
Fox, 5 Reels. Adapted from story by O. 
Henry. Directed by Irving Cummings. 

A captivating Robin Hood story of fifty years back; 
along the Mexican border, when bandits took 
from the rich and sometimes used their ill-gotten 
gains to help the poor and thus became romantic 


figures. The cast and direction are excellent. 
Warner Baxter is captivating as the “Cisco Kid.’ 
Adults—enjoyable. 14 to 18, entertaining. 


Under 14, perhaps. 


Consolation Marriage—/rene Dunne-John Halli- 
day. R. K. O., 7 Reels. Directed by Paul 
, Sloan. 

A domestic comedy drama in which a man and 
woman, both of whom have been jilted, marry. 
When her former lover and his former sweet- 
heart seem about to break up the marriage the 
wife and husband realize their happiness is 
bound up in their child and each other. 

Adults—interesting. 14 to 18, too mature. 
Under 14, no. 


Fanny Foley Herself—Edna May Olivier-Hobart 
Bosworth. R. K. O.,6 Reels. Adapted from 
story by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. Directed 
by Melville Brown. 

Story of a vaudeville artist who, at the death of 
her husband, refuses financial aid from her father- 
in-law as compensation for giving up her chil- 
dren. Her two girls are horrified and feel dis- 
graced when they find that their mother’s earnings 
in vaudeville pay their tuition in a fashionable 
school. They revolt at the 
leave the school. 
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arrangement and 
The mother and grandfather 


get together, 
satisfactorily. seal 

Adults—entertaining. 14 to 18, yes. 
14, perhaps. 


adjustments are made and all ends 


Under 


Flying High—Bert Lahr-Charlotte Greenwood. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 8 Reels. Directed 
by Chuck Reisner. 

Farce comedy of broadest type with much vulgarity. 
Adults—matter of taste. 14 to 18, no. Under 
14, no. 


Freighters of Destiny—Tom Keene-Barbara 
Kent. R. K. O.-Pathé, 5 Reels. Story by 
Adele Buffington. Directed by Fred Allen. 

A story of freight wagons which, many years ago, 
traveled the plains _- supply food to the various 
settlements. The villain tries to prevent delivery 
of freight so that the hero will lose his franchise. 
The cast, photography and direction are good. 
The cowboy songs are an added attraction, so is 
the clever horse. 


A dults—enjoyable. 14 to 18, good. Under 14, 
good. 


Local Boy Makes Good—Joe E. Brown-Dorothy 
Lee. First National, 6 Reels. From play 
“The Poor Nut,” by J. C. and Elliott Nu- 
gent. Directed by Merwyn Le Roy. 


Joe Brown as a weak-kneed college boy, scared at 
the sound of his own voice, blossoms out and 


comes something of a winner among girls and 
a real winner of a track meet. ilariously 
funny. 


Adults—entertaining. 14 to 18, very funny. 
Under 14, very funny. 


Mad Genius—John Barrymore-Marian Marsh. 
Warner Bros., 7 Reels. From play “The 
Idol,” by Martin Brown. Directed by 
Michael Curtiz. 
compelling Barrymoresque portrayal of a ballet 
master whose desire to be a dancer is made im- 
possible by a deformed foot. He determines, how- 
ever, to satisfy his thwarted ambition through his 
adopted son. The boy is fulfilling the master’s 
hopes when love enters. All the selfishness and 
cruelty of the genius’ mad mind concentrate on 
crushing the romance, but he only succeeds in 
causing his own destruction. Although dramatic, 
artistic and interesting, the picture can hardly 
be rated as entertaining. 


A dults—depends on taste. 14 to 18, very grue- 
some. Under 14, no. 


2 


Once a Lady—Ruth Chatterton-Ivor Novello, 
Paramount, 7 Reels. From play “The Sec- 
ond Life,” by Zoe Akins. Directed by Guth- 
rie McClintic. 

Russian woman married to Englishman. Little in 
common between wife and husband’s family. 
Husband immersed in career neglects her, even- 
tually she leads “free” life in Paris. Much like 
former stories given Miss Chatterton, unworthy 
of her ability. Theme distasteful and depressing, 
but the star, as always, more than adequate. 

Adults—good acting. 14 to 18, very unwhole- 
some. Under 14, no. 


One Way Trail—Tim McCoy-Doris Hill. Co- 
lumbia, 5 Reels. Story by Claude Rister. 
Directed by Ray Taylor. 

Fair picture based on mistaken identity with some 


good outdoor shots. Fine riding by Tim McCoy 
on a beautiful white horse. 


Adults—fair. 14 to 18, entertaining. Under 
14, yes. 
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Over the Hill—Mae Marsh-James Dunn-Sally 
Eilers. Fox, 9 Reels. From poem by Will 
Carleton “Over the Hill to the Poorhouse.” 
Directed by Henry King. 

Mae Marsh stages a splendid comeback on the 
screen as the little old mother neglected and for- 
gotten by her selfish children. Humor and pathos 
abound. Handkerchiefs needed. A_ few bootleg- 
gers and guns are introduced to give a modern 
atmosphere. 

A dults—emotionally appealing. 14 to 18, good. 
Under 14, good. 


Platinum Blonde—Jean Harlow-Robert Wil- 
liams. Columbia, / Reels. Story by H. E. 
Chandler and Douglas Churchill. Directed 
by Frank Capra. 

Newspaper man marries wealthy girl and goes to 
live in her home. Later find they are unsuited 
—wife agreeable to divorce, so he eventually 
anes girl on newspaper who has always loved 
im. 


Adults—fair. 14 to 18, hardly. Under 14, no. 


Possessed—Joan Crawford-Clark Gable. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, 8 Reels. From stage play 
“Mirage,” by Edgar Selwyn. Directed by 
Clarence Brown. 

Usual Crawford box office fare. From a small town 
to a pent house apartment, clothes and jewels to 
harmonize—all accrued from a determination to 
get there. Dramatic, sensational and unwhole- 
some, 

Adults—as you like. 14 to 18, by no means. 
Under 14, no. 


Rich Man’s Folly—Geo. Bancroft-Frances Dee. 
Paramount, 8 Reels. Adapted from “Dom- 
bey & Son,” by Chas. Dickens. Directed by 
John Cromwell. 

Overwhelming pate as head of the third generation 
in a shipbuilding industry and a dominating am- 
bition to carry on the business and wealth into 
the fourth generation make the motivating power 
of the story. Ambition warps the sense of pro- 
portion of central figure, Trumbull, but life with 
a heavy hand teaches him the lessons he needs. 

Adults—interesting. 14 to 18, perhaps. Un- 
der 14, no. 


Secret Service — Richard Dix-Shirley Grey. 
Radio Pictures, / Reels. From stage play by 
Wm, Gillette. Directed by Hamilton Mac- 
Fadden. 

A drama of Civil War days which pictures the ad- 
ventures of a Northern spy within the Confederate 
lines as well as his charming romance with a 
lovely Southern girl. 

Adults—enjoyable. 14 to 18, wholesome. Un- 
der 14, yes. 


Sin of Madelon Claudet, The—Helen Hayes- 
Lewis Stone. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 6 
Reels. Suggested by stage play “Lullaby.” 
Directed by Edgar Selwyn. 

A drama of mother love in which the frailties and 
weaknesses of the woman sink into insignificance 
in comparison with her overwhelming affection 
and sacrifices for her son. 


Adults—see it. 14 to 18, perhaps. Under 14, 


no. 


Speckled Band, The—Raymond Massey-Lynn 
Harding. First Division Pictures, 7 Reels. 
Story by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Directed 
by Jack Raymond. 

A murder mystery which Sherlock Holmes is called 
upon to solve, as the doctors in the case are 
much puzzled. It is exciting and tense and will 
probably be terrifying to those who dislike snakes, 
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even in a picture. Filmed in England with 
English cast. 

Adults—exciting. 14 to 18, perhaps. Under 
14, hardly. . 


Sweepstakes — Eddie Quillan-Marian Nixon. 
R. K. O.-Pathé, 6 Reels. Story by Lew Lip- 
ton. Directed by Albert Rogell. 

A wholesome and interesting story of a jockey who 
becomes involved in diffrculties because of a dis- 
honest employer. The humor of the picture is 
supplied by the inimitable James Gleason. 

Adults—entertaining. 14 to 18, wholesome. 
Under 14, good. 


Tell England—Fay Compton-Carl Harbord. 
Wardour Educational Films (British), 8 
Reels. From story of same name. Directed 
by Anthony Asquith. 

A war drama telling the antying story of Gallip- 
oli—the story of a glorious failure—an_ heroic 
sacrifice—told through the experiences of the two 
chums in Ernest Raymond’s splendid novel, “Tell 
England,” who share together in the ill starred 
adventure which proved so costly to British arms. 
The photography is splendid; the acting 1s 
notable for its effective restraint. 

Adults—splendid. 14 to 18, good. Under 14, 
good. 


Touchdown — Richard Arlen-Peggy Shannon. 
Paramount, 6 Reels. Adapted from story 
“Stadium,” by Francis Wallace. Directed by 
Norman MacLeod. 
picture which shows football as a business instead 
of a sport; an evil which is <p but surely 
spoiling the game as a school and college activity. 
he spirit to win is imperative, but it should not . 
descend to commercialism and disregard for the 
safety of others. 


Adults—see it. 14 to 18, yes. Under 14, per- 
haps. 


Unholy Garden—Ronald Colman-Fay Wray. 
United Artists, 6 Reels. Story by Ben Hecht 
and Chas. MacArthur. Directed by George 
Fitzmaurice. 

To enjoy this picture one must leave logic and the 
world of realism behind. Just drift along enjoy- 
ing the acting, photography and direction. Forget 
that Paris frocks, perhaps, are not particularly 
plausible in the desert and enter into the light 
ingratiating comedy of the story. 

Adults—fine relaxation. 14 to 18, hardly. Un- 
der 14, no. 


Way Back Home—Piillips Lord-Effe Palmer. 
Radio Pictures, 8 Reels. Story by Jane 
Murfin. Directed by William Seiter. 

An appealing story of a waif, given a home by 
country folks, who is later on claimed by a 
good-for-nothing father. The principal actors are 
well-known radio stars who have been entertain- 
ing =. public with sketches of New England 
rural life. 


Adults—enjoyable. 14 to 18, appealing. Un- 
der 14, good. 


Yellow Ticket, The—Elissa Landi-Lionel Barry- 
more. Fox,7 Reels. Play by Michael Mor- 
ton. Directed by Raoul Walsh. 

A story of Russia during the Czarist régime when 
a yellow ticket was used to designate the woman 
of the streets. Elissa Landi, as the heroine, car- 
ries off the honors of the picture and invests the 
role with charm, intelligence, and simplicity. As 
the innocent girl, forced to accept the yellow 
ticket, she strikes back at the secret police by 
giving information of their methods to an Eng- 
lish reporter. She foils the attempt of the head 
of the secret police to wreak vengeance upon her 
and the reporter and they both escape from 
Russia. : 

Adults—engrossing. 14 to 18, no. Under 14, 
no. 


> 
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By ELIZABETH K. KERNS 
Associate Chairman, National Committee on Motion Pictures 








Around the World in Eighty Minutes—Douglas 


Fairbanks. United Artists, 7 Reels. 

Japan, China, Siam, and India are visited with Mr. 
Fairbanks as the animated, jocund_ conductor. 
It is an entrancing trip ending in India, from 
whence the magic carpet sails over mountains, 
seas, and valleys to return the active and robust 
artist to Hollywood. 


A dults—excellent. 14 to 18, entertaining. Un- 
der 14, thrilling. 


Champ, The—Wallace Beery-Jackie Cooper. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 9 Reels. Story by 
Frances Marion. Directed by King Vidor. 


Laughter and tears abound in the story of an ex- 
pee of the fighting ring who, through drink 
and gambling, has left his palmy days far be- 
hind. His wife has divorced him and remarried. 
His small son is devoted to him and because of 
the boy’s faith and love the ex-champion stages 
a comeback. Outstanding performance by Jackie 
Cooper. Surpassing direction. 

Adults—excellent. 14 to 18, emotional. Under 


14, perhaps too emotional. 


Cuban Love Song, The—Lawrence Tibbett-Lupe 
Velez. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 8 Reels. 
Screen play by G. G. Sullivan and Bess 
Meredyth. Directed by W.S. Van Dyke. 


A robust and lusty marine on a riotous time in 
Cuba sings his way into the heart of a little 
Cuban lady, a vendor of peanuts. War takes him 
from his love affair and the tropics. After war 
comes ten years of marriage. then a longing to 
see his Cuban sweetheart. He finds her grave 
and their son with whom he returns to America 
and his wife. The robust personality and mag- 
nificent voice of Tibbett dominate the film. Lupe 
Velez makes an appealing picture as Nenita. 
Jimmy Durante capably supplies the comedy. 


Adults—entertaining. 14 to 18, no: Under 14, 
no. 


Cisco Kid, The—Warner Baxter-Edmund Lowe. 
Fox, 5 Reels. Adapted from story by O. 


Henry. Directed by Irving Cummings. 

A captivating Robin Hood story of fifty years backy 
along the Mexican border, when bandits took 
from the rich and sometimes used their ill-gotten 
gains to help the poor and thus became romantic 
figures. The cast and direction are_ excellent. 
Warner Baxter is captivating as the “Cisco Kid.”’ 

Adults—enjoyable. 14 to 18, entertaining. 
Under 14, perhaps. 


Consolation Marriage—Irene Dunne-John Halli- 
day. R. K. O., 7 Reels. Directed by Paul 
Sloan. 

A domestic comedy drama in which a man and 
woman, both of whom have been jilted, marry. 
When her former lover and his former sweet- 
heart seem about to break up the marriage the 
wife and husband realize their happiness is 
bound up in their child and each other. 


Adults—interesting. 14 to 18, too mature. 
Under 14, no. 


Fanny Foley Herself—Edna May Olivier-Hobart 
Bosworth. R. K. O.,6 Reels. Adapted from 
story by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. Directed 
by Melville Brown. 

Story of a vaudeville artist who, at the death of 
her husband, refuses financial aid from her father- 
in-law as compensation for giving up her chil- 
dren. Her two girls are horrified and feel dis- 
graced when they find that their mother’s earnings 
in vaudeville pay their tuition in a fashionable 
school. They revolt at the arrangement and 
leave the school. The mother and grandfather 
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adjustments are made and all ends 


Under 


get together, 
satisfactorily. 

Adults—entertaining. 14 to 18, yes. 
14, perhaps. 


Flying High—Bert Lahr-Charlotte Greenwood. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 8 Reels. Directed 
by Chuck Reisner. 

Farce comedy of broadest type with much vulgarity. 
Adults—matter of taste. 14 to 18, no. Under 
14, no. 


Freighters of Destiny—Tom Keene-Barbara 
Kent. R. K. O.-Pathé, 5 Reels. Story by 
Adele Buffington. Directed by Fred Allen. 
story of freight wagons which, many years ago, 
traveled the plains to supply food to the various 
settlements. The villain tries to prevent delivery 
of freight so that the hero will lose his franchise 
The cast, photography and direction are good. 
The cowboy songs are an added attraction, so is 
the clever horse. 

A dults—enjoyable. 14 to 18, good. Under 14, 

good. 


Local Boy Makes Good—Joe E. Brown-Dorothy 
Lee. First National, 6 Reels. From play 
“The Poor Nut,” by J. C. and Elliott Nu- 
gent. Directed by Merwyn Le Roy. 

Joe Brown as a weak-kneed college boy, scared at 
the sound of his own voice, blossoms out and 
becomes something of a winner among girls and 
a real winner of a track meet. aflariously 
funny. 

Adults—entertaining. 14 to 18, very funny. 
Under 14, very funny. 


> 


Mad Genius—John Barrymore-Marian Marsh. 
Warner Bros., 7 Reels. From play “The 
Idol,” by Martin Brown. Directed by 
Michael Curtiz. 
compelling Barrymoresque portrayal of a ballet 
master whose desire to be a dancer is made im- 
possible by a deformed foot. He determines, how- 
ever, to satisfy his thwarted ambition through his 
adopted son. The boy is fulfilling the master’s 
hopes when love enters. All the selfishness and 
cruelty of the genius’ mad mind concentrate on 
crushing the romance, but he only succeeds in 
causing his own destruction. Although dramatic, 
artistic and interesting, the picture can hardly 
be rated as entertaining. 
A dults—depends on taste. 14 to 18, very grue- 
some. Under 14, no. 


Once a Lady—Ruth Chatterton-Ivor Novello, 
Paramount, / Reels. From play “The Sec- 
ond Life,” by Zoe Akins. Directed by Guth- 
rie McClintic. 

Russian woman married to Englishman. Little in 
common between wife and husband’s family. 
Husband immersed in career neglects her, even- 
tually she leads “free’’ life in Paris. Much like 
former stories given Miss Chatterton, unworthy 
of her ability. Theme distasteful and depressing, 
but the star, as always, more than adequate. 

Adults—good acting. 14 to 18, very unwhole- 
some. Under 14, no. 


One Way Trail—Tim McCoy-Doris Hill. Co- 
lumbia, 5 Reels. Story by Claude Rister. 
Directed by Ray Taylor. 

Fair picture based on mistaken identity with some 


good outdoor shots. Fine riding by Tim McCoy 
on a beautiful white horse. 


Adults—fair. 14 to 18, entertaining. Under 
14, yes. 


> 
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Over the Hill—Mae Marsh-James Dunn-Sally 
Eilers. Fox, 9 Reels. From poem by Will 
Carleton “Over the Hill to the Peorhouse.” 
Directed by Henry King. 

Mae Marsh stages a splendid comeback on the 
screen as the little old mother neglected and for- 
gotten by her selfish children. Humor and pathos 
abound. Handkerchiefs needed. A few bootleg- 
gers and guns are introduced to give a modern 
atmosphere. 


A dults—emotionally appealing. 14 to 18, good. 
Under 14, good. 


Platinum Blonde—Jean Harlow-Robert Wil- 
liams. Columbia, 7 Reels. Story by H. E. 
Chandler and Douglas Churchill. Directed 
by Frank Capra. 

Newspaper man marries wealthy girl and goes to 
live in her home. Later find they are unsuited 
—wife agreeable to divorce, so he eventually 
marries girl on newspaper who has always loved 
him. 


Adults—fair. 14 to 18, hardly. Under 14, no. 


Possessed—Joan Crawford-Clark Gable. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, 8 Reels. From stage play 
“Mirage,” by Edgar Selwyn. Directed by 
Clarence Brown. 

Usual Crawford box office fare. From a small town 
to a pent house apartment, clothes and jewels to 
harmonize—all accrued from a determination to 
get there. Dramatic, sensational and unwhole- 
some, 

Adults—as you like. 14 to 18, by no means. 
Under 14, no. 


Rich Man’s Folly—Geo. Bancroft-Frances Dee. 
Paramount, 8 Reels. Adapted from “Dom- 
bey & Son,” by Chas. Dickens. Directed by 
John Cromwell. 

Overwhelming pride as head of the third generation 
in a shipbuilding industry and a dominating am- 
bition to carry on the business and wealth into 
the fourth generation make the motivating power 
of the story. Ambition warps the sense of pro- 
portion of central figure, Trumbull, but life with 
a heavy hand teaches him the lessons he needs. 

Adults—interesting. 14 to 18, perhaps. Un- 
der 14, no. 


Secret Service— Richard Dix-Shirley Grey. 
Radio Pictures, 7 Reels. From stage play by 
Wm, Gillette. Directed by Hamilton Mac- 
Fadden. 

A drama of Civil War days which pictures the ad- 
ventures of a Northern spy within the Confederate 
lines as well as his charming romance with a 
lovely Southern girl. 

Adults—enjoyable. 14 to 18, wholesome. Un- 
der 14, yes. 


Sin of Madelon Claudet, The—Helen Hayes- 
Lewis Stone. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 6 
Reels. Suggested by stage play “Lullaby.” 
Directed by Edgar Selwyn. 

A drama of mother love in which the frailties and 
weaknesses of the woman sink into insignificance 
in comparison with her overwhelming affection 
and sacrifices for her son. 


Adults—see it. 14 to 18, perhaps. Under 14, 


no. 


Speckled Band, The—Raymond Massey-Lynn 
Harding. First Division Pictures, 7 Reels. 
Story by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Directed 
by Jack Raymond. 


\ murder mystery which Sherlock Holmes is called 
upon to solve, as the doctors in the case are 
much puzzled. It is exciting and tense and will 
probably be terrifying to those who dislike snakes, 
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even in a picture. Filmed in England with 
English cast. 

Adults—exciting. 14 to 18, perhaps. Under 
14, hardly. , 


Sweepstakes — Eddie Quillan-Marian Nixon. 
R. K. O.-Pathé, 6 Reels. Story by Lew Lip- 
ton. Directed by Albert Rogell. 

A wholesome and interesting story of a jockey who 
becomes involved in diffrculties because of a dis- 
honest employer. The humor of the picture is 
supplied by the inimitable James Gleason. 

Adults—entertaining. 14 to 18, wholesome. 
Under 14, good. 


Tell England—Fay Compton-Carl Harbord. 
Wardour Educational Films (British), 8 
Reels. From story of same name. Directed 
by Anthony Asquith. ‘ 

A war drama telling the upaying story of Gallip- 
oli—the story of a glorious failure—an heroic 
sacrifice—told through the experiences of the two 
chums in Ernest Raymond’s splendid novel, “Tell 
England,” who share together in the ill starred 
adventure which proved so costly to British arms. 
The photography is splendid; the acting 1s 
notable for its effective restraint. 


Adults—splendid. 14 to 18, good. Under 14, 
good. 


Touchdown — Richard Arlen-Peggy Shannon. 
Paramount, 6 Reels. Adapted from story 
“Stadium,” by Francis Wallace. Directed by 
Norman MacLeod. 

A picture which shows football as a business instead 
of a sport; an evil which is ~ eo but surely 
spoiling the game as a school and college activity. 

he spirit to win is imperative, but it should not. 
descend to commercialism and disregard for the 
safety of others. 

Adults—see it. 14 to 18, yes. Under 14, per- 
haps. 


Unholy Garden—Ronald Colman-Fay Wray. 
United Artists, 6 Reels. Story by Ben Hecht 
and Chas. MacArthur. Directed by George 
Fitzmaurice. 

To enjoy this picture one must leave logic and the 
world of realism behind. Just drift along enjoy- 
ing the acting, photography and direction. Forget 
that Paris frocks, perhaps, are not particularly 
plausible in the desert and enter into the light 
ingratiating comedy of the story. 


A dults—fine relaxation. 14 to 18, hardly. Un- 
der 14, no. 


Way Back Home—Pihillips Lord-Effie Palmer. 
Radio Pictures, 8 Reels. Story by Jane 
Murfin. Directed by William Seiter. 

An appealing story of a waif, given a home by 
country folks, who is later on claimed by a 
good-for-nothing father. The principal actors are 
well-known radio stars who have been entertain- 
ing x. public with sketches of New England 
rural life. 


A dults—enjoyable. 14 to 18, appealing. Un- 
der 14, good. 


Yellow Ticket, The—Elissa Landi-Lionel Barry- 
more. Fox,7 Reels. Play by Michael Mor- 
ton. Directed by Raoul Walsh. 

A story of Russia during the Czarist régime when 
a yellow ticket was used to designate the woman 
of the streets. Elissa Landi, as the heroine, car- 
ries off the honors of the picture and invests the 
role with charm, intelligence, and simplicity. As 
the innocent girl, forced to accept the yellow 
ticket, she strikes back at the secret police by 
giving information of their methods to an Eng- 
lish reporter. She foils the attempt of the head 
of the secret police to wreak vengeance upon her 
and the reporter and they both escape from 
Russia. : 

A dults—engrossing. 14 to 18, no. Under 14, 
no. . 
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CHILD WELFARE 





Coming in February 


CONTENTED PARENTS 


Alice D. Kelly 


® 


First IN PEACE 


Walter MacPeek 


® 


A HOMEMADE NURSERY SCHOOL 


Eleanor Hussey Smith 


® 


AMUSING THE SICK CHILD 


Miriam E. Mason 


FOR MATERIAL 


About the Preschool Child 
Turn to pages 263, 270, 297, 311 


About Elementary School Children 
Turn to pages 263, 265, 267, 270, 311 


About High School Boys and Girls 
Turn to pages 260, 265, 267, 290 


For Parent-Teacher Units 


Turn to pages 259, 278, 282, 283, 288, 
301, 305, 306, 309 


Concerning All Children 


Turn to pages 274, 277, 288, 293, 300, 
315, 317, 318 























1906 THE OAK LEAF CONTEST 1931 
CHILD WELFARE’S Silver Anniversary Year 


Basing totals on subscriptions received from April 1, 1931, to November 30, 1931, the 
branches in the various classes rank as follows: 


CLASS BIRNEY 


CLASS SCHOFF 


1. California 1. Pennsylvania 
2. Illinois 2. Missouri 
3. New York 3. Minnesota 
4. New Jersey 4. Colorado 
5. Texas 5. lowa 
6. Ohio 6. Georgia } 
7. Michigan 6. Kansas 
7. Washington 
8. Indiana 
CLASS REEVE CLASS MARRS 
1. South Dakota 1. Louisiana 
2. Oklahoma 2. Rhode Island 
3. Oregon 3. Vermont 
4. Mississippi ‘4. Maryland } 
5. Dist. of Columbia 4. Virginia 
6. North Dakota 5. Hawaii 
7. Connecticut 6. Delaware 
8. W. Virginia 


CLASS HIGGINS 


WONAM Pwd 


. Arkansas 


North Carolina 


. Florida 

. Wisconsin 

. Kentucky 

. Tennessee 

. Alabama 

. Massachusetts 
. Nebraska 


CLASS BRADFORD 


CNAWPYWN ES 


. Arizona } 
. Idaho 


Montana 


. South Carolina 


New Mexico 


. Wyoming 


New Hampshire 


. Maine 
. Utah 


CHILD WELFARE—A Guide in Parent Education and in Parent-Teacher Technique 
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